COUSIN PHILEMY’S VISIT. 





BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 





WE have had a visitor here, one of the relations ; some other game—suc as meanness and selfish- 
on Josiah’s side: a old maiden. I do think it ; ness, and other such worthless heads of cattle— 
sounds so much more respec’ful to call ’em so, } why, at night you will come in with a sight of 
rather than old maid. But I had to tutor Josiah ‘ good game: you will be a noble and happy 
dretfully before I could get him into it. ; hunter. 

I guess she is one of the regular sort. There is; At the same time, if you hunt all day for 
different kinds of old maidens. Some that could ; faults, you will come in at night with sights of 
marry if they would, and some that would, but : pelts; you will find what you hunt for—track 
couldn’t. And 1 ruther mistrust that she is one} em riglt along, and chase ’em down. 
of the “ would-but-couldn ts.”’ Wal, Philemy never got led away from her 

Josiah never could bear the sight of her, and : particular chase. She jest hunted faults, from 
he sort o’ blamed her for bein’ a old maiden. ; mornin’ till night, and done well at it: she 


But I put a stop to that, for says I: brought in sights of skins. 
‘‘She ain't to blame, Josiah.”’ But oh! wasn’t it disagreeable in the extreme 
And she wasn't, I hain’t a doubt of it. to Samanthy, who had always tried to bend her 


Wal, she stayed about fourteen wecks right bow and bring down beauty, to have her family’s 
along, jest like a famine, or a pestilence, or any ’ huntin’-grounds turned into so different a war 
other simely you are a mind to bring up that is‘ path? It was disagreeable! It was! it was! 
tuckerin’ and stiddy. And then, too, my havin’ to stand between her 

She was disagreeable, I'll confess, and she was : and Josinh was fearful wearin’ on me. All the 
tuckerin’; but 1 done well by her, and stood ; hull time, till about the middle of the twelfth 
between her and Josiah all I could; he loved ; week, I had to stand between their two tongues. 
to put on her, and she loved to impose on him. ; They didn’t fight with their hands, but fit with 
I don’t stand up for either on ’em. But they : their tongues. 
was at regular sword’s-p' ints for the first twelve But along about ‘ie middle of the twelfth 
or thirteen weeks. And it come tuff on me— } week I see a change; Vhilemy had heen un- 
fearful tuff. For she was a disagreeable creeter, commonly exasperatin’, and I expected she would 
and no mistake. ‘ sot Josiah to goin’, and I groaned in spirit to 

She is one of them that can’t find one solitary : think what a job was abead of me to part their 
thing or one solitary person in this wide world ; two tongues—when all of a sudden I see a 
to suit ‘em. If the weather is cold, she is ; cur’us change come over his face. 
a-pinin’ for hot weather, and, if the weather is I remeniber jest the date that the change in his 
hot, she is pantin’ for zero. If it is a pleasant } mean was visible and made known to me: for it 
day, the sun hurts her eyes, and, if it is cloudy, was the very mornin’ that we got the invitations 
she groans aloud, and says she can’t see. to old Mr. and Mrs. Pressly's silver-weddin’. | 

And no human bein’ was ever known to suit | And that was the fifteenth day of June, along 
her. She gets up early i in the mornin’, ard puts ! ‘ about the middle of the forenoon—and it wasn't 
on her specks, and goes, out, as it were, a-huntin’ half an hour after Eluathan Pressly come to the 
up faults on folks. And she finds "em—finds ; door and handed us the invitations, that I see the 
lots of "em; and then she spends the rest of the : change in his mean. 
day a-drivin’ ’em ahead of her, and a-groanin’ And when I asked him about it afterwards, 
at ’em. ist that strange and cur'us look meant, he 

You know this world bein’ such a big place, never hung back a mite from tellin’ of me, but 
and so many different sort o’ things on it, that | says, right out plain: 
you can generally find on it the partioular sort ‘‘Mebby, Samanthy, I hain’t done exactly as I 
o’ game you sot out to find in the mornin’. ought to, by Cousin Philemy. But Lord sakes, 

If you sot out to find beauty and goodness, if{ we’re all tired of her, as you know; and I've 
you take good aim and are perseverin’, if you ; jest thought of a good idee to get rid of her.” 
jest track ‘em, and foller em stiddy, from morn-; ‘‘ Remember, she’s a guest. Don’t do anything 
ing till night, amd don’t get led away follerin’ up : discreditable,’’ I said. 
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‘Disreputable?”’ cried Josiah. ‘Don't tell 
me Tin disreputable, or Philemy either.” 

* Discreditable is what I said, ** I remarked, 
calinly. 

“Qh, then, why don't you sileake plain ? No, 
I'm goin’ to be obleegin’. I have Have up my , 
mind to make her a happy Surprise,” 

“Wal,” says YT, 

T thought he was goin’ to get her a new dress. 
She had been a-hintin’ to him dretful strong to : 
that effect. She wanted a parmetty, or a balze 
reen, or a circassion, Which was in vogue in her 
young davs. But I was in hopes he would get 
her a cashmire, and told him so plain. 


”» 


so do, 


But Teouldn’t get him to tell what the surprise 
was. or how it was goin’ to send her away with- 
out looking inhospitable. TTe only says, says he: 
“Tam goin’ to make her a happy surprise.” 
And that was all. 

And the thought that he was a-goin’ to make 
any chanye, that would get rid of her politely, 
was con-ilerable of a comfort to me. And T, 
needed comfort : yes indedd f did. I nceded it bad. | 
For not one single thing did T do for her that I 
done rivht, though I tried my best to do well 
by her. a 

inf she found fault with my vittles from | 
mornin’ till night, thouch 1’m called a excellent : 
cook all over Jonesville, and all round the snr- 
roundin’ country, out as far as Loontown, it has . 
come straicht back to me frém them that wouldn’t | 
lie, but tt hain’t made me vain. 

But T never cooked a thing that suited Philemy. 
Most of my vittles was too fresh, and then if I 
braced up and snited ‘cin extra, so as to be sure to | 
please her, why, they was briny, and hurt her 
mouth. 

Why, if you'll believe it, I give her a shawl— 
made her a present of it; it had even checks, black | 
and white, jest as many threads in the black 
stripes as there was in the white. And she told me, 
atter she hil Jooxed it all over, and said it was 


kinder thin and slazy, and checkered shawls had | 


gone ont of fashion, and the black looked some 
as if it would fade with washin’, and the white 
wasn't over cienr, and the colors wasn't no ways 
becomin’ to her complexion, and etcetery, etcetery. 

“But,’’ says she, after she had got all through 
with the rest of it, “if the white atripes was 
where the black was, and the black where the 
white she should like it right well. 

And there it was even check two and two. 
Don't it heat nll? 

Wal, that was a sample of her doin’s. If any- 
body had a Roman nose, she wanted a Greecey 
one, and if the nose was Greece, why then she 
wanted Rome. 
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t  OWhy, Josiah says to me, along ahout the 
‘last of the eleventh week, he said, to ourselves in 
private, “that if Philemy went to he:ven she 
. would be dissuisfied with, it; and think it was 
aelicy, und more guin’ on, duwn to the other 
, place." 
[ told him **I wouldn’t hear him talk so.” 
: “Wal,” enys he, “don’t you believe it?” 
And I kinder turned him off, and wouldn’t 
- tell, and told him “it was wicked to talk so.” 

“Wal,” says Josiuh, ‘you dassent say she 
wouldn’t.”’ 

And I dassent, though I wouldn’t own it up to 
him. I dassent. 

And if she kinder got out of other occupation 
for a minute, durin’ them first twelve weeks, she 
would be a-quarrelin’ with Josinh about age. 

‘'T s’pose she and Josiah wasn't fur from the 
same age, for they was children together. But 
she wanted to make out she was young. 

And she would tell Josiah that he seemed jest 
like a father to her, and always had. It riled 
‘him, for he wants to make out that he is kinder 
‘ young himself. And says he to her, one day, 
along about the fifth or sixth week, when she was 
(a-goin’ on about “how good and fatherly he 
‘looked, and how much he seeined like a futher to 
her, and always had,” says he: 

‘*] wonder if I seemed like a father to you, 
when we was a-kickin’ at each other in the ¢ 
cradle ?’’ says he. 


ne mmm 


same 
“We both used to nuss out of 
the same bottle, anyway, for I have heard my 
mother say so lots of times. There wasn't ten 
days difference in onr ages. You was ten days 
‘ the oldest, as T have alw: ays made out. : 

She screnmed right oe 

“Why, Josinh Allen,” says she, “where is 
‘ your conscience, to talk in that way—and your 
heart ?” 

“In here, where everybody's is.” say+ Josiah, 
-strikin’ himself with his right hand. 8 

He meant to strike against his left breast, but 

struck too low, kinder on his stoinach. 
* And says I: “That is what I lave ‘always 
‘thonght, Josiah Allen. [ave always hal better 
luck reachin’ your conscience throneh your 
; stomach than in any other way. And now,’ says 
I, “do you go out and bring me in a puil of 
water.” 

I used to get beat ‘ont, and sick of their 
sculin’s and disagreein’s, and broke ‘em up 
whenever IT conld. | o 

But good land! T used to get sick enouch of 
Philemy’s fanit-findin’. Not one single thing did 
she approve of while she stayed here, and not 
one sincle thing did she like. 


It did beat all.’ It was tuff on me—feurful tuff. 
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And when she calculated to make out her visit? “it was sumthin’ I couldn't help approvin’ of, 
and go, was more than T could tell—for four ; ; and it was sumthin’ that would hapyify me, and 
weeks had passed away jike a nite-mair of the ) be a solid comfort to her, and a great gain and 
nite, and six weeks, and eight weeks, and ten } honor.” 


weeks, and she didn’t seem to be no nigher goin’ So—though I trembled some for the result— 
than she did when she come. I had to let it go on: for she was one of the 


And [ would not make a move towards gettin’ } relations on his side, and I knew it wouldn't do 
rid of her, not if I had dropped down dead in my ) for me to interfere too much and meddle. 
tracks, because she was one of the relations on his Why, he did come right out, one day, and hint 
side. But L was glid when he said he'd fix it, to me to that effect. 
especially that he'd do it and not be inhospitable. | Says L: “ Why do you go on and he so secret 

I was completely fugged out. As 1 told Tirzah about it? Why don't you tell your compauion 
Ann one day, in confidence, I never knew the} all about it—what you are a-goin’ to dot’ 
meanin’ of the word “ fag” before. And he says: “1 guess To knew what’ Pm 

And Tirzal Ann told me—she conldn’t bear ‘about; she is one of the relations on my side, 
her—that if she was in my pace she would start -and I guess I have got a little right left, and a 
her off. Says she: little spunk.” 

«*She has plenty of brothers and sisters, and a “Yes,” says I, sadly, “you have got the 
home of her own, and why should she come here { spunk.” 
to torment you and father?’ And says she: “I Ih} Wal,” says he, “TI guess I can spunk up, 
talk to her, mother. Ud jest as leve as not.” ,and do smnthin’ for one of my own relations 

Says [: «Tirzah Ann, if you say a word to her, on the Allen side, without any interierence or 
I'll never put confidence in you agnin.”? Says f:? any advice from any Smith family, or any Miss 
Life is full of tribulations, and we must expect ¢ Joues—or anybody.” 
to bear our crosses; among ’em, husbands’ rela- Says 1: “I don't want to stop your doin’ all 
tions."") Says 1: “The old martyrs had greater ; you can for Philemy—but why not tell what you 
—_— are a-goin’ to do?’ 

“Tt will be time enough when the time comes,” 


crosses than Philemy.” 
Says she: “]- believe Philemy would have 
wore out John Rogers.” gays he; ‘you will find it out in the course of 
And TI don't know but she would. I didn't § next week.” 
encouraze her by ownin’ it up that she would; Wal, it went along for a week or so, after he 
but I declare for it, I believe she would have {told us this, and we was all expectin’. It went 
been more tejus than the nine cavern, and the } along to the middle of the weck after. Then, one 
one at the breast, anyway. day, I sot down to tie off a comforter. It was 
Wal, as I said, it was durin’ the twelfth week $ oubleached strainer-cloth, that Thad bonght and 
that Josiah turned round and told me what he‘ colored with tea-leaves. It was a sort of a light 
was goin’ to do. The curus thing was that, ‘ mice-color. a pretty soft gray. and T was a-goin’ 
from that time out, instead of quarrelin’ with | to tie itin with litde balls of red zephyr-wosterd, 
her, he used her first-rate. And, when she and work it in buttonhole-stitch round the eige 
would talk before folks about how much filial, with the same. It was for our bed, Josiah’ and 
affection she had for him, and about his always ‘| mine, and it was goin’ to be soft and warm, and 
havin’ been jest like a parent to her, and every- ; very pretty, though I say it that shouldn't.» 
thiag of the kind, he never talked back mite, It wasn’t quite so pretty as them that. gin't 
as he had done before, but looked clever, aud ; colored—I had them for my spare-hedg,-cream- 
told me, in confidence, ‘that he had turned over : color tied with pale-blue, that was pertectly benur 
a new leaf, and he was goin’ to surprise her— : tiful, and very dressy—but I thought, tor erery- 
give her a happy surprise—and that would get ; day use, a colored one would be better, 6 5 y 
rid of her without bein’ disrepntable—no, die 5 Wal, I had brought it out and was jest a-goin 
creditable. Darn the big words,’’ he said, ‘one ; to put it onto the frames—some new-tashioned 
doesn’t know, half the time, what they: mean.” ‘ ones 1 had borrowed from ‘Tirzah Ann for the 
He secmed, nll at once, instead of lovin’ to: occasion—and Cousin Philemy had jest observed 
rile her up, as he had, to jest put his bull mind * ‘that the new-fashioned frames with legs wasn't 
on the idee of this joyful surprige. good for nothin’, and she didn't like the color of 
Wal, I am always afeard—with renson—of ’ gray—it looked too melaneholy, and would be 
Josiah Allen’s enterprises. But, ‘do all I could, : tryin’ to our complexions.” : 
he wouldn’t tell me one word abont what he was: And {I broke in, and told her “that J didn't 
goin’ to do, only he kep’ it up—kep’ a-sayin’ that spose that there would be a great congregation 
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in our bed-room as a general thing in the dead of 
Night, to see whether it was becomin’ to Josiah 
and me or not. And it bein’ as dark as Egypt, 
our complexions wouldnt make a very bad show 
anyway.” 


COUSIN PHILEMY’S VISIT. 


But I didn’t answer back a mite; 1 jest sot 
away my frames, and went out and stirred up a 
cake: 1 had one kind by me, besides coukies and 


jelly-tarts. 


But 1 felt real worked up to think I hadn’t 


“Wal,” she said, ‘to tie it with red wasn’t} heard. 


at all appropriate. It was too dressy a color for 


Wal, I hadn’t more’n got that cake fairly into 


folks of our age, Jusiah’s and mine: why,’ says) the oven when the children come, and Elder 
she, ‘‘even I, at my age, would skarcely care to} Minkley and his wife. 


sleep under one so gay.’ And she wouldn't 


“have a cheese-cloth comforter anyway,” she} 


And | thought they looked queer, and I thought 
the elder begiy totell me sumthin’, and I thought 


went on to say, when, on a sudden, she stopped } 1 see Josiah wink at him. But 1 wouldn't want 


to ketch breath, for Josial bad come in. 

And Josiah, he ups and says: 

“Ob! wal,” says he, ‘‘ Philemy, a cheese-cloth 
comforter is better than none, and I should think 
you would be jest the one to like any sort of a 
frame on legs.” 

But I wunk at him, a real severe and warnin’ 
wink, and he stopped short off, for all the world 
as if he had forgot bein’ on his good behavior; he 
stopped short off and went right to behavin’, and 
says he to me: 

‘Don't put on your comforter to-day, Samanthy, 
for the babe, and ‘irzah Ann, and Whitfield, are 
a-comin’ up hime-by ; and Maggie is a-comin’, and 
Thomas Jefferson.” 

“Wal,” says I, ‘that is a good reason why I 
should keep on with it: the girls can help me, if 
I don’t get it off before they get here.” 

‘Wal,’ says he, ‘ Miss Minkley is comin’ too, 
and the elder.” 

‘“Why’'ee!”’ says I, ‘Josiah Allen, why didn't 
you tell me before, so I could lave baked up 
sumthin’ nice? What @ man you are to keep 
things; how long have you known it?” 

‘Qh, a week or so.”’ 

“A week?’ says I. ‘* Josiah Allen, where is 
your conscience, if you have got a conscience ?”’ 

‘In the same old place,’ says he, kinder 
hittin’ himself on the pit of his stomach. 

“«Wal, I should think as much,”’ says I. 

And Philemy, says she: 

s¢A man that won't tell things,’ says she, ‘is, 
of all creeters that walks the earth, the most dis- 
agreeable. And I should think the girls, Maggie 


’ 


to take my oath whether he wuuk or not, but I 
thought he wunk. 

I was jest. a-turnin’ this over in my mind, 
and a-carryin away their things, when 1 glanced 
my eyes out of the settin’-room window, and there 
was Abi Adsit a-comin’ up to the front door, and 
right behind her was her pa and ma Adsit, and 
the Daggit girls, and old Miss Mooney and 
Matilda Mooney, and Lute Vitkins and _ his 
wife, and Miss Petingall, and Azarier Jackman 
and his wife, and VPhilena. <A hull string of 
"em, ag long as @ procession. 

Says I, and I spoke right out before I thought, 
says I: 

‘‘Why’ee!’’ says I. ‘For the land’s sake,” 
says I, ‘“‘has there been a funeral or anything? 
And are these the mourners?”’ says I. ‘Are they 
stoppin’ here to warm ?”’ 

For it was a cold day. And I repeated the 
words mechanically, as it was, as I see ’’em file 
up the path. 

‘““They be mourners, ain't they 2” 

‘©No,’’ says Josiah, who had come in, and was 
a-standin’ by the side of me unbeknown to me. 
Says he, in a proud axent: 

‘“No, they ain't mourners; they are happy- 
fiers—they are highlarriers. They have come to 
our party. We are givin’ a party, Samanthy. 
We are havin’ a diamond weddin’ for Philemy.” 

“A diamond weddin?”’ I repeated, mechan- 
ically. 

“Yes, this is my happy surprise for Philemy.” 

I looked at Philemy. She looked strange; she 
had sunk back in her chair, and I thought she 


and Tirzah Ann, would want to stay to home and } was goin’ to faint; and she told somebody, next 
clean house, such a day as this. And I should? day, “that she did almost lose conscientiousnees.”’ 
think a elder would want to stay to home, so’s te, ‘* Why,’ says I, ‘she ain't married.” 

be on hand in case of anybody's happenin’ to be} ‘Wal, she ought to be, if she ain't,” says he. 
exercised in their minds and wantin’ to talk with 3 “I say it is time for ber to have some sort of-a 
him on religious subjects. And if I was a elder's} weddin'’. Everybody was a-lavin’ ’em: tin, aud 


wife, I shouid stay to home with him. I should 
think it was my duty and my privilege. And if 
I was a married woman, I would have enough 
baked up in the house all the time, so’s not to be 
afraid of company.” 


silver, and wooden, and bass-wood, and glass, 
and I thought it was a perfect shame that Philemy 
shouldn’t have none of no kind—and I thought 
I'd lay to and surprise her with one, and 
happify her.” 
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‘Wal, why didn’t you make her a silver one, ‘“ Ain't she old enough ?"’ 
or a tin?’ And I'll say, kinder short: 
‘Or a paper one,’ screamed Philemy, who had 3 ‘Why, I s’ pose so.” 
riz up out of her almost faiutin’ contlition. ‘That > ‘ Wal,” says he, ‘ wouldn’t it have been profit- 
would have been much mure appropriate, gays able if they had brought diamonds? Wouldn't it 
she. have been both etn Desh and protitable ?”’ 
“Wal, I thought a diamond one would be more And I say I s8’pose so; but that he knew they 
profituble to her. For I asked ‘ei all to bring ? wouldn't, and that it was hard on Philemy. 
diamonds, if they brought anything. And then And he says, says he: 
I thought it would be more appropriate to her “T told ‘em expressly to bring diamonds, if 
they had more’n they wanted. 1 charged old 


age. 
““Why,”’ she screamed out, ‘they have to be; Bobbet and Sam Pitkins especially on the subject. 
I told ’em that I didn’t want ‘em to serimp them- 


married seventy-five years before they can have » 
& diamond wedding.” selves; but, says I, ‘if you lave got more 
“Yes,” says he, dreamily, “I thought that ‘ diamonds than you want, Sam, bring a few over 
would be about the right figures.”’ to Philemy.’” 
She was too mad to tind fault, or complain, or? =‘ Yes,’ says T, coldly, ‘ he was dretful likely to 
anything. She jest marched off upstairs, and ’ have wore diamonds than he wanted, workin’ out 
didn't come down again that night. And the NY day s work to support his family. You know 
young folks had a good time, and the old ones too, / there wasn’t a soul you invited that owned a 
Tirzah Ann and Maggie had brought some ; : diamond. - 
refreshments with ‘em, and 80 had some of the: ;  ‘ How did I know what they owned ?”’ he says, 
other wimmen ; and, with what 1 had, there was ; says he. ‘I never have prowled around their 
enough, and more than enough. buro-drawers and things, tryin’ to find out what 
Wal, the very next mornin’, Philemy marched ¢ they had. They might have had quarts of ’em, 
down like a grenadier, and ordered Josinh to ¢ and I not know it.” 
take her to the train. And she eat breakfast?  Snys 1: ‘You did it to make fun of Philemy, 
With her things on, and hain’t been back since. { and get rid of ber, and it only makes it worse, 
And I was glad to see her go; but was sorry ; and makes me cae less of you, to have you try 
she went on in such a way, and I tell Josiah he smooth it over.” Says I: I'd be honorable 
was to blame. about it, if [ was in your place, and own up.”’ 
But he acts as innocent as you please. And he “Own up? What have I got to own up? I 
goes all over the arguments agnin every time I ¢ shall always say, if my orders was carried out, 
take him to do about it. He says: ‘it would have been a profitable affuir for 
«She was old enough to have a weddin’ of some ; Philemy, and it would, profitable and surprisin’.”’ 
kind.”’ And that is all Ican get him to say about it. 
And of course I can't dispute that when he?’ And he jooks chirk. But I feel dubersome about 
faces me right down, and says: it. Dretful dubersome. 
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THe canvas glows with those rare sunset dyes Whosc highest aim is in God's ways to tread, 
That mark the close of summer's fairest days, To bend the kneo and meekly learn of Him— 
And all that taste or beanty can devise 
Is imaged there to claim our warmest praise. Hae greater hold apon eternal things 
: Than he whoee mind, with wisdon’s stores replete, 
The glowinz page uprears ita shaft of fame From all bis fields of rarest culture brings 
O’er gulfs and seas, for never-ending hours; But empty husks to lay at Jesus’ feet. 
And myriad tongues repeat the author’s name, 
Aud praise a work that shows the scholar’s powers, Who make best use of talent God has given, 
The light of an immortal abore ahall knows 
But cultured tastes and all refinement’'s arte Bat cultured souls will scarcely enter Heaven, 
The brilliant mind in ev'ry form displays, That miased the “ pearls of greatest price" below. 
Are valueless as dross to those whose bearts 
Know not the Lurd, and walk not in bis ways, Then lost those charms that fail to clothe the mind 


With noble Christian virtnes deep and broad, 
And ill the graces of the heart combined 
Are nothing worth without the grace of God. 


The humblest slave that earns his daily bread 
With sweating brow and often aching limb, 
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BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 





THERE was a dreamy look in Jessie's brent A few days later, Jessie had a chance to test 
face, as she stood thinking. Tom Marshall and } the courage of both her lovers. About tive miles 
Will Enderly were both rivals for her favor. from Springdale there was a wild beautiful spot, 
Both were brave handsome generous young known as Fern Glen, where picnic-parties often 
fellows: Tom had the most money; Will had 3 resorted; and here Jessie and her two suitors, 
only his own energy and ambition. Jessie did { with a merry party, had gathered. 
not know which one she liked best. They had enjoyed an abundant dinner, spread 

‘‘T wish I did,” she said, musingly. ‘I wish ‘ upon the fresh green grass, and were rambling 
there was some way of proving them. The man about in groups, upon the rocky cliffs around the 
I marry must be a hero, in the best sense of the : glen, gathering wild-flowers and rare specimens 
word. He must be kind, tender, and true: above of beautiful ferns, from which the glen derived 
all, he must be brave. More than anything else ‘jts name, when Jessic’s chance came. 

I despise a coward.” She was gathering a splendid fern, which grew 

To clear her brain, she decided on a walk. She } very near the edge of a high rough cliff, when, 
wended her way to the pretty park by the river- | chancing to look over the gorge, she spiced a 
side, where the people of Springdale used to | magnificent scarlet flower growing below. 
ramble of summer evenings, and seated herself on ‘‘Oh, how beautiful!’ she cried. ‘I never 
one of the rustic benches. She had not been {| saw one like it. I must and will have that 
‘there ten minutes, when the very persons of: flower.” 
whom she had been thinking appeared, each The rest of the group gathered near to look 
probably hoping to meet her. Tom came first. As; over. ‘I don’t think you'll get it, Jess,’ said 
he drew near, a little boy, who was rolling a! Molly Freeman, coolly. “No one would be 
hoop down the smooth path, ran against Tom in likely to go down there for the sake of a 





his haste, and tumbled flat to the ground. mere flower.’’ 
Tom passed on, merely saying, with a careless? ‘But they will for my sake,’ cried Jessie. A 
laugh: ‘‘ Keep out of the way, you chit!’ wilful spirit seemed to take possession of her, as 


Will Enderly was close behind. Seeing the? she thought: ‘Now is the chance to test them.” 
accident, he stopped, picked up the little fellow, ; And then aloud she added: “ There, gentlemen, 
brushed the dust from his coat, and restored his ; is a challenge for you. Who is brave enough to 
hat, saying kindly: go down the gorge and bring me that flower ?’’ 

‘Hello! little man, did we upset you? Never | Two or three young men looked over the 
mind; better luck next time. We didn’t mean to, 3 cliff, and shook their heads. The riek was too 
you know.”’ great: they would not dare it. But Jessie was 

‘You didn’t,” grumbled the boy, half ready ; determined. Turning to Will Enderly, she said: 
to cry, ‘but the other fellow didn’t care. And ‘‘Come, Mr. Enderly, you will do my bidding, 
I'll upset him, if I get a chance.” - And off he; I know! Get me the scarlet flower, please.’’ 
ran, after his hoop. Tom, meantime, had gained > Will looked grave, as he answered : 
the coveted sent by Jessie, so that Will could only ; ‘*No, Miss Jegsie, I cannot risk my life for 
raise his hat, in passing, and walk on. ?such a trifle. Surely, you do not wish it 7’ 

But Jessie had not lost any of this little inci-' “But I do wish it,” cried Jessie, decidedly. 
-dent, and in her heart she had said: | ‘© Nay, I command it.”’ 

‘One victory for Will Enderly. He has the; ‘I cannot obey,’ was the firm answer. 
‘kindest heart, at least. I wish he shared my } ‘What? Are you afraid to go down?" asked 
-geat, instead of Tom. If he but proves as brave ; Jessie, tauntingly, her pretty cheeks all aflame. 

.a3 he is kind, why, then—’’ Will turned still paler, but he said quietly : 

Even in her heart she did not finish that sen- ‘¢ Yes, for so small a cause, { am.” 

‘tence. But there was a lovely light in her eye’ ‘What? You acoward?’ And Jessie’s voice 
as it beamed upon Will, in return for his saluta-} rang out loud and clear. ‘Go this moment, or I 
‘tion, which made his heart beat rapidly with { will never speak to you again, Will Enderly !”’ 

hope. ‘Then, farewell. I will not go,’” was the 
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answer. And deadly white, with folded mi “Tom! Tom Marshall! Tom will go!” cried 
Will walked away. ‘ several voices. ‘* Where is Tom ?"’ 

Tom Marshall stepped forward, and began to{ But Tom, after one look, drew back, pale and 
throw off his coat. ‘* Miss Jessie, I'll go down ;} trembling. 
and get the flower,’’ he said. ' +] couldn’t,” he said. ‘No man could, and 

‘Qh, Jessie, don't let him !"* cried two or three ! live to return.”’ 
of the girls. ‘It is too dangerous. Don't let} You told Jessie you'd go,” cried John's 
him! lt would be cruel!” ? cousin, Mollie Freeman, through her sobs. 

Jessie drew herself up proudly. «© T knew she didn’t mean it,” said Tom, flush- 

‘‘Don't be alarmed; 1am not an ogress,” she } ing fiery red. ‘I can’t go. I dare not.” 
eaid. ‘*I do not want the flower. I would not? «Stand back there,”’ cried a firm voice, as Will 
have it now, if it grew at my feet. 1 wanted to’ Enderly stepped to the edge of the cliff. «Im 
find out who was the brave man, and who the going down.” 
coward. Aad I have found out. Mr. Marshall,> «Not you!’ exclaimed Jessie, who stood close 
put om your coat. It is enough that you were | beside him. ‘ You know you cannot!” 
willing to dare the danger for my sake.” “Stand back, I say!’ was Will's answer. so 

Will was not too far off to hear every word sternly given that Jessie shrank back, utterly 
Jessie had spoken. She had nifised her voice on! abashed. Without even giving her a glance. Will 
purpose that he might hear, ‘and she knew her { threw off his coat and his shoes. The cthers, 
taunts had stung deeply, as she meant they ! recognizing the master-spirit, watched his metiong 
should. She walked away on Tom’s arm, and he: in silence. 
was proud of his victory now. Indeed, he hadi “Bring the rope from the swing here. quick !” 
guessed her intention all the time. He never’ he ordered. And, while strong youths tlew to 
really meant to descend that dangerous cliff. But ‘do his bidding, be threw himself flat upon the 
he knew Jessie Lincoln, and felt sure if he’ ground, reached his head over the gorge, and 
offered to go she would forbid it, as she did, and shouted, cheerily: | 
he would have the honors of- 4 bloodless battle. ; «Hold on there; John! Il be with yon in a 

The little incident was soon forgotten, except ‘ minute.” 
by the three concerned. Will Wandered moodily ; “Hurry! Tcan't hold meh longer, cnme up 
around alone, and, whenever Jessie and Tom’ ' the faint answer. 
passed him, she would not glance at him, much ¢ “Aye, aye! I’m ¢oming,” ahouted Will. He 
less speak to him. * sprang to bis feet as the rope was brought up, 

The hour for going home had nearly arrived. ‘ and. knotting one-half the long cord firinly abet 
Some of the party were already descending the: his waist, had the centre passed round a stout 
cliffs by the long path to the glen, others were young tree near the brink of the cliff. and taking 
yet. upon the plateau at the top, When a wild ‘the loose end in bis hand, lowered himself over 
shriek was heard by those below, followed by ‘the edge. Obeying his rapid orders, four strong 
cries of ‘Help! help! help!” ‘ fellows let him down the face of the precipice, 

They rushed back, and found those upon the / until he could reach poor John. Then he 
platenu running frantically around, or leaning ; ‘shouted “Hold!” to those ahove. 
toward the dangerous edge, as if watching some-{ There wasa moment of deathly stilluess. Those 
thing below. who dared, looked over the edge of the cliff, 

“What is it? What's the matter?’ waa the {watching the scene below, where Will was 
eager question. And the thrilling answer came: > rapidly knotting the rope about the helpless form 
« John Freeman has fallen over. He is onught on ; of poor Juhn. Those who.dared not, stood back 
a limb half-way down. What shall we do? Who: with pale lips and clasped hands, waiting breath- 
can gave him? He can’t hold on long, and he'll } lessly for the shout from the gorge. 
be killed.” ‘Ready! pull!’’ came at last. 

Cautiously holding each other back, they ey They pulled, at the word. Slowly, cantionesly, 
peeped over the fearful cliff. There, indeed, * lest the sharp rocks should cut the frail rope, and 
hung poor John, caught upon a jagged limb, to : the figure they were lifting he dashed to pieces 
which he clung, midway down the dreadful ; far, far down tho abyss, they pulled. unril at 
gorge. And his cries of ‘Help! help!’’ were | last willing hands reached out to lift the fninting 
coming up fainter and fainter, as his strength ) John, and he was laid safely upon the ground, 
diminished. with only & dislocated shoulder. 

But he could not be left there to die. Someone But his brave rescuer yet dangled in the chasm 
surely would go down. Who should it be? ; below, and, while some brought water to resture 
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John to consciousness, the rest gave themselves ‘« Kiss me, Jessie !’’ 
up, With bated breath, to the task of drawing And Jessie stooped before them all, and laid 
Will up. He was much heavier than John, and 3 her soft lips to his. ; 
if the rope should break, what then? Carefully, But she did not care now. She had found her 
‘ gently, yet firmly, they drew in the cord, hand § hero, and all the love and gratitude she could 
over hand, until he could grasp the edge of the } shower upon him would hardly make amends for 
rock. Then, with garments torn, bruised and ‘ the taunts she.had hurled at him earlier in the 
bleeding from the sharp faces of the stones, he } day. : 
was dragged in, and laid senseless and exhausted ; ‘Tom slunk away. There was no chance for 
beside John. {him now, be knew. Jessie would never be his, 
At this moment, a little fii in blue came | ‘and Fern Glen must ever remain a bitter memory 
flying up. It was Jessie. Kneeling by his side, | in his mind. 
she caught his bruised bands, and, bathing them Jessie blamed herself for the nearly fatal 
with her flowing tears, sobbed out piteously : Soccurrence. It was in leaning over to look at the 
“Oh, Will, Will, speak to me. Forgive me! ; flower which had been the cause of the quarrel 
Oh, forgive poor foolish Jessie, my dear brave : that John Freeman fell, and she thought it incum- 
Will.” : bent upon her to show both John and Will every 
There seemed to be a spell in the tearful words, ‘ attention until ‘they were fully recovered, to 
more potent than the cool water with which the ; which they certainly had no objections. By the 
others had dashed his brow. For presently Will ; time he was quite well, Will had won from Jessie 


opened his eyes, looked up into the sweet; ;a promise to take him for life. She bad found 


anguished face bending over him, and said: ‘Hen Hepo. 





. . TWILIGHT DREAMS. 





BY MES. LIZZIE HARRISON. 


Or", at the hour of twilight, 
When atilled are hopes and fears, 
The spell of memory bears me 
Ty the home of other years. 
And I claim a joyous welcome 
From each tree, and shrub, and flower, 
Aa I linger long and lovingly 
In ev'ry hall and bower. 
‘Tix mid the place is sadly changed, 
That lone and drear it seems ; 
But it is not thug I see it 
When I visit it in dreams, 
For clothed in softest verdure 
Is ev'ry vale and hill, 
And in the golden sunlight 
Dances each rippling rill. 
I see it in its beauty 
Of light, and wamnth, and fowews: 
And if perchance there comes a cloud, 
It brings but Apgil showers, 
In the well-remembered rooms 
Are forms and fares dear, 
And children’s happy voices fall 
Like music on my ear. 
There'a no desorted fireside, 
No vacant chair or bed ; 
And on its snuwy pillow 
Nesties each golden head. 
Then, in the dear old garden, 
That fondly-cherished spot, 
Where [ think not e’en one tuft of grass 
Haw ever been forgot, 
I pause where'er a floweret 
Ruises its lovely head, 





And bend with tenderest memories 
O’er ev’ry violet-bed. 

The stately trees seem spreading 
Their arms aloft to bless, 

And the tendrils of cach graceful vine 
To wave a soft caress. 

The garth wears here her richest tints, 
The ekies their brightest Lue, 

And I drink in draughts of beanty 
From the mountain's azure bue. 
While peaceful thoughts steal o’er me 
With the river's noiseless fuw, 

And the birds sing on ys sweetly 
As they sang long years ago. 

The music of loved voices 
Is borne un every breeze, 

Comes floating o'er the hill-tops, 
And murnrring through the trees: 

The merry laugh of childhocd, 
The joyous song of youth, 

And from the lips of hallowed age 
The words of love and truth. 

They cause no thoughts of sadness, 
These twilight dreams of mine, 

For it fills my heart with gladness 
To think the Jove divine, 

That gives us homes on earth so fair 
And makes us love them well, 

Is preparing beauteous mansions now, 
Where we evermore shall dwell. 

Where every severed housebold 
Shall re-united he, 

A holy, happy, loving band 
Throughvut Eternity !_ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 257. 


CHAPTER XXNIITI. ; «Tt must be near about sunrise,”’ she thought, 
Amy Hae slept but little that night; the: sitting up and listening; “but I haven't heard 
excitement of her presentation at the White } (a rooster crow or a hen cackle. It is as dark as 
House, and the surprise of her grandinother’s ; ’ midnight, too; but it seems as if T must get up.” 
arrival, had fairly startled her out of all desire | At the first she did not comprehend that 
for rest. She was cven impatient with the tired § neither her journey nor the strangeness of the 
slumber into which the old woman had fallen, } place had power enough to conquer a habit of 
and would have aroused her more than once, if? rising at one hour, that had been seventy years 
kisses on that wrinkled facé could have done it. ?in forming. Then a slow conseiousness of her en- 
She felt supreme trust. ‘Now that grandina ' vironments came upon her; and, leaving her bed, 
has come, I shall not be so entirely out in the | she stole cautjously across the carpet, fecling as if 
cold,’’ she thought. ‘That woman will not dare ’ her naked fect were treading on wood-mogs, and, 
to sting me so with her soft smiles and silky > sweeping aside the rich masses of drapery from 
taunts when the dear old grandmother is by. ; one of the windows, saw that bars of light were 
Just one look of her eyes would put an end to! ; gleaming through the shutters. Pushing these 
that, without the need of a word. a scems to ¢ aside, ghe allowed the full glory of a fine morning 
me as if I could face anything now.’ ; to flood the splendor of a room that seemed to her 
Then her mood changed, and she said, with % like that of a palace. 
tears in her eyes: . But good Mrs. Hale was so little accustomed to 
«Oh, she cannot help me now—no one can; she} splendor of any kind that she only felt the glory 
never broke a promise in her life, or gave one in ¢ of it in a doubtful way, and was troubled hy the 
a mad fit of passion as I did. How can I tell her : contrast her humble garments, all dusty and travel- 
when I know what she will say? I wish I had? roiled, presented, lying in a gray heap on the 
never come into this new world—never heard of; silken couch. Cautiously, and as if about to com- 
jt. Still, how beautiful it was last night; and 3 mit some unpardonable offense, she pushed a door 
he saw it all—saw me walking among all those ? , that stood ajar gk open, and found herself in 
great people, leaning on the President’s arm, as? a dressing-room fea up with all the costly ap- 
if I belonged in the White House. That must} pointments that are deemed necessary to a lady's 
have surprised him a little.’ But how came he? toilet at the present day, if she is wealthy. 
there, looking so quiet and so much at home?; Fairly holding her breath, she next passed from 
He scarcely touched my hand—I wonder if it } this room to a smaller one beyond, where a hath 
trembled as my heart did. The words I spoke ; ; of porcelain, spotless as snow-crust, and set in 
to that other one, in my passion, were stinging } enameled wood, white as itself, puzzled her 
me like wasps. What could he have said to the { exceedingly. What could be the possible use 
dear old grandmother? If she would only wake ; of all those silver faucets, and that coil of tubes, 
up and tell me, without asking, there might be + ending in what seemed to her a tiny silver cul- 
gome comfort in it. Now that I am all to blame, $ lender, fit for the plaything of a child? At 
it seems as if he had done nothing wrong.” last’ she emptied the glass pitcher which, with 
Indeed, there was but imperfect rest for any-? corresponding goblet, stood near her bed, and, 
one in Seth Hale’s dwelling that night. Early having obtained this partial bath, proceeded to 
in the morning, the old lady awoke and won-! open the hair-trunk, which a sneering footman 
dered a little at the darkness around her, for the! had thrust, with the great band-box, into a cor- 
shutters were closed, and, over the flood of filmy’ ner of the dressing-room. From this ancicnt 
lace that fell inside of them, heavy draperies of > depository she drew various garments, some of 
plush, embroidered © yard deep, shut out all the? them dating further back than its own construc- 


dawning light. | tion. The changeable silk, & dress of nankin 
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crape, and one or two more modern dresses— 3} out that promise I should have thought of it, 
over these she pondered doubttully. Which $ because of your great kindness before I started 
should she wear? . The crape or.the change- lor home—a kindness that I never shall forget 





able silk seemed most in harmony with her sur- {or cease to be thankful for. Oh, neighbor, I 
roundings; but in some persous innate taste is? began to be awful home-sick when you left me 
better than experience. This old lady might: there in the cars. You did not hear me call out 
make mistakes, but there was little danger that ‘when you went to your wagon, for I was half 
she would ever become entirely ridiculous. Out ¢ ashamed to tell you that I wanted to go back. I 
of the little collection she drew the brown cash- ; was just going to follow you, though, when that 
mere, worn as & festive dress on Thanksgiving ‘ ferocious ingine histed itself and went off with a 
Day. brushed out the folds, and put it on with ‘ hoot that jerked me back into my seat and shook 
unusual regard to its fit and arrangement. Her ; the breath out of me. Then, while I was holding 
hair was already brushed and folded back in soft ¢ on tight and trembling all over, the creature made 
gray waves from her face, making the cap, with (a plunge and tore off, rattling, banging, and 
its white ribbons, almost superfluous. But she} whizzing along as if it was turning the hull 
had beard Amy say that caps were fashionable ’ world upside-down and dragging me along with 
for breakfast, and felt a little feminine vanity in { it. 
arranging hers with dainty effect. ‘‘T hung onto my seat, half scared to death, and 
In her trunk she had found a lace collar, which | tried to call to you out of the window; but you 
Auy had sent her from New York in a letter. {and the horse, wagon, and all, were ever so far 
This she fastened at her throat with an antique paway, and I could only see you through a cloud 
breast-pin, worn for the first time since Seth was , of sinoke, that seemed drifting you up the moun- 
boru, and, thus satisfied with her equipment, {tain. Idon’t think that anybody in this world 
seutcd herself at the desk to write. will want to see you more than I did then. By- 
The drawer she opened contained paper of all } and-bye we began to go along a little more steady, 
tints and descriptions, dated with gold, stamped >but the corn-lots, mendows, and potato-patcbes 
with monograms, and emblazed with a cont-of- ; seemed to start up and be running contrary-wise 
arms, that Seth Hale had been induced to believe } so fast that it made me dizzy; the trees and 
his own, and had no idea that his guests might ‘ fences went dancing backwards, and one scarcely 
pot care tu use in their own correspondence. The } got sight of a brook, shooting like a streak of sil- 
old lady searched a long time among the enameled } ver through the grass, before it was gone; while 
holders for an honest goose-quill pen, but was ? horses, sheep, and cattle ran helter-skelter against 
cumpelled to commence her task with a gold one, ¢ each other, as if half scared to death, or butted 
that tried her aged fingers considerably ; but the } up against the fences, as if they meant to lock 
grandeur or it rather consoled her, and, spreading ‘horns with the ingine, that heaved itself scorn- 
her arms out on the desk, wih the emblazoned 3 fully along, as if it was swelling with disdain of 
paper directly before her, wegen to write: every other animal in creation, which, considering 
‘* Dear friend Tuttle.” : that it has got no feelings, and is fed on live fire, 
That would not do. The first word seemed to } and nothing but builing water to drink, is not to 
sture her in the face with terrible distinctness. } be wondered at. 
What would Mrs. Tuttle say when her husband ‘Just as I was getting used to its pace a little, 
brought that letter from the post-office? What {the creature would give a yell, stop short with a 
would the neighbors say when he stopped to read t jerk, and stand snorting and puffing out smoke, 
it to them, on the way home? Which he was { while folks got in and out of the cars; then go 
Bure to do, placing an emphasis on the first word, {on again, with a plunge and a tremendous hoot, 
perhaps, every where but in his own house. There {that must have scured every live thing fifty miles 
it might prove a fire-brand. round. It seemed to me as if I never could get 
No, that would never do. There might be { reconciled to this earthquaky way of traveling, 
even a consultation among the church-members {but kept both feet planted hard on the floer, 
on the subject. .So Mrs. Hale tore up that } holding tight on to the back of a seat before me 
emblazoned sheet, lamenting over the wasteful- } till my arms ached, while the two persons that 
ne-s, and commenced again, dating the letter } set there langhed and talked, eat apples, and 
with scrupulous care. passed maple-sugur from one to the other, as if 
«© WasutnaTon City, Natrosan CapPitaL, nothing particular was happening. I really do 
* District of Columbia. {not think it was unchristian in me if I did feel 
Friend Tuttle: T promised to send you a (a little riled by their goings-on. There they sat 
letter just as soon as I reached this place. With-; and chippered together like birds in an alder 
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bush, while I was sitting there with my lunch- 
basket on one side of me and my hand-bag on the 
other, lonesome as the lost sheep of a flock, and 


half scared to death. More than once sparks of } experience. 


fire shot into my eyes, when I dared to open the 
lids, and cinders came pouring through the win- 
dow, over my shoulders and into my lap, like a 
black snow-storm. 


“The young fulks before me seemed to enjoy } 


eating so much that 1 began to feel ag if a bite 
would strengthen me up a little; so I opened the 


‘‘ The gentleman looked surprised. 

‘¢«7t must be important business that can take 
you from home at this age and with so little 
I should apologize for speaking of 
a lady's age,’ he went on to say, bowing to me as 
if I had been brought up at boarding-schvol. 

«But why? says I. ‘Is age a thing to be 
ashamed of?’ 

““+]t is a thing to be proud of. when it comes 
after a good and honorable life. I wonder so few 
women remember that. To such, age itself ia 


basket and took out a doughnut, but a jerk of the; august, and compensates in reverence for all the 


cars sent it rolling out of reach wnder the seats, } sex can lose in admiration. 


It hulds the deep 


and some of the people close by louked at each 3 sweet waters of life when the foam and froth have 
other and laughed, in @ way that took away my} been swept away’ 


appetite, and made me feel timid about touching 
even a cruller while they were looking on. 


‘+ That is @ beautiful sentiment,’ anid I. «M y 
husband, Seth Hale, used to say the same thing, 


‘* By-and-bye we canie to one of the bridges you ? only not in just such words; for he wasn’t a col- 


told me about. 


This was just a great basket-work } lege-learned man, only one who did a good deal 


of timbers, crossed and tangled in and out, over } of fine thinking.’ 


a deep deep gully, with rocks and water lying 
away down in the bottom of it. I could not help 
looking down through the timbers, though it 
made me feel dizzy and faint from head to foot; 
beyond all, I felt a strange bankering to push 





‘¢«Seth Hale?’ the man repeated, looking at me 


searchingly. 


“«* Yes,’ says I, ‘that was my husband's name. 
Does it seem to strike you ?’ 
‘+7 certainly have heard it before; but the 


through the window, and—and plunge down } person you speak of must be dead, or—’ 


head foremost. 


‘*<An old man to have been my husband,’ I[ 


‘I reckon, without knowing it, I did rise up$ broke in, thinking of my son with a touch of 
and lean ont considerably ; for some one behind } pride, for most men must have heard of him 


me reached over and held onto my arm, calling since he took bis place in Congress. 


out: 
‘s*Careful! Be careful, madam. This is a 
dangerous height to look down from.’ 





‘But he 
left a son; my only son, who lives in Washington 


City, and lam going to see bim at this present 
minute. 


That is the Seth Hale, maybe, that you 


“T felt myself pulled back, and, feeling riled } have heard of.’ 


with the man that had done it, rebuked him with 
my eyes, as well as I could for dizziness. 


self some time after this. 


‘The gentleman sat still and thinking to him- 
All at once he chirked 


«“¢You are imprudent,’ he said ;, ‘some people ; up, and began to talk about my home in the 


lose themselves in looking down a height hike ° 


that.’ 
‘+E could not speak, but drew close to the win- 


mountains, Seth’s life in the mines, bis way of 
living in Washington and on the Berkshire Hills. 
Of course I was glad to talk with him about Seth. 


dow, feeling, I have no doubt, the power of that) It may be weak, if not sinful, to be so proud of 
deep hollow drawing me down through the tim-; him as I am, and you cannot be expected to join 
bers, as black-snakes charm birds into their; in my appreciation of him—never having bad a 


throats. 


son, only daughters—and perhaps it would be 


“The gentleman left his seat, removed my } just as wise to say nothing about it to you; but 


basket, and sat down by me. 
strange crazy daze left me, and I could see him : 


clearly, feeling thankful for what he had cave 


me from. He was neither young nor old, but 
tall and strong-looking, with some gray in his 


After a little, that | this conversation made me forget all about the 


cinders and the jolting of the cars. I got hun- 
gry, too, and got up cournge to ask the strange 
gentleman to take a bite with me. He said noth- 
ing would suit him better, and when I spread a 


el teat ae arnt 


hair and a great deal of kind firmness in his eyes. § napkin between us, and took out the cold chicken 
“©« We have passed the danger,’ he raid, amil-} and the little jar of baked beans, he said it was 
ing; ‘but you seem frightened yet. Not used to > quite a royal feast, and he should always remcm- 

| traveling alone, I fancy.’ {ber my hospitality. All this was like mecting 
‘*¢Not used to traveling at all,’ I answered, } some friend in a desert place; so 1 began to get 
feeling a sense of comfort in his nearness to we, > used to things, and took an interest in the coun- 
¢‘tbis is the first time 1 ever saw a railroad,’ ;, try, especially along the North River, which has 
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some hills on the west bank that reminded me of ' carpet-bag and basket stood on a table ready for 
home. me, and when I turned to ask that boy if he 
‘‘It was nigh upon dark when I got to New / couldn’t help me carry them up all the stairs 
York City, which is so large, so close built, and that 1d got to climb, he said, in an awful hurry: 
so stony along the roads, that criss-cross it every “<lts all right, marm. This is the room you've 
which way, that I felt lost in a wilderness of | got ter sleepin. There ain’t no stairs above it, 
stone walls. I asked tho gentleman if he knew ; that I know.on. Can’t stay to answer no more 
of any tavern that would tuke me in over night. / questions. The ’vator will be running off on its 
He said he would go with me to one himself, if I ‘ own hook, #f I do.’ 
would trust him so far. Which I did, with all; ‘The boy was a long way down the hall, when 
my heart. So he put me into a great stage-conch, / he said this, looking back over his shoulder. So 
full of people with carpet-bags and things, and {I shut myself in for the night and went to bed, 
that drove over the stoniest roads I ever saw on ' ; 80 worn out that I didn’t stop to think how I had 
level ground, between rows on rows of houses, ‘ ' got, up to the third-story room without climbing 
till we came to a great building that we could put § ‘the stairs. And I haven't been able to account 
our largest moeting-house into and have rooms } for it yet. 
for a town-mecting to spare. ‘‘ Early the next morning I got up, and, seeing 
‘Here the gentleman told a person that came ja girl in the hall, asked my way to the stairs, 
to meet us that I wanted a good room, and I must ; which were long enough and steep encugh to 
Le got off safe to the Washington train in the ’ discourage me, if I had been going up instead of 
morning. Then he shook hands with me and down; but I got to the bottom at last, and, after 
went off, goodness knows mere for I did not see ‘ tasking my way about, went into o great dining 
him again. ‘room full of tables, with people setting around 
‘«« Now, Brother Tuttle, I hope there wasn’t them.:: Bver so many colored men were moving 
anything temptatious or out of the way in this, > about among them, and seemed to be distributing 
that your wife could find fault with, if you read ; tracta before breakfast. . For almost every trav- 
the letter to her, which of course you will. - It | cler had one in his hand, and seemed to be point- 
may be a little forward to make acquaintance in } ing out some sentence to the waiter, as if anxious 
this way; but I didn’t mean any harm, and I am ; to instruct the ignorance of that emancipated 
certain the gentleman meant nothing that was } race, in season and out of senson. 
- not kindly polite. } “I set down at a table by mysclf, and a young 
‘<T was almost tired out when the man in the ‘colored man came up to me, noming low, and 
tavern took up my things, and said that I would ; held out his tract. 
have to go upto the third story, as they were ‘¢¢Thank you,’ I said, folding up the pam- 
pretty full that night. phiet with all the respeet I was bound to pay a 
‘‘It seemed to me as if I never could climb so § religious document. ‘I will try and read it in 
high up, and was just ready to give out and say 3 the cars; but just now I want my break fast.’ 
g0, when he turned out of a long hall we were ‘¢+But what shall I bring?’ says the young 
going through, and asked me to sit down in a} negro, puzzling but respectful. 
little closet-room, where a boy, with a rope in ‘©¢What every lady else has,’ I said. ‘Don’t 
one hand, stood in one corner, as if he was going ;make any difference with me; I never want to 
to ring a bell or something. He shut the door, } put anyone ont.’ 
and [ sat watching for him to ring, when my seat; ‘«* But what do you like best? Tlam and eggs, 
began to jar under me. The motion of the cars ‘ say.’ 
must have been in my head yet, for, as sure as ““¢ Yes, ham and eggs, buckwheat cakes, if you 
you live, I seemed to feel the little room moving, ; have them handy, with genujne maple-syrup. I 
and was not quite certain whether I was on a} am particular about that.’ 
railroad inside of the house, or sitting still with; ‘The young man went away and brought me 
the old rattle in my head. a nice breakfast, though I had my doubts regard- 
“It wasn’t more than three minutes before) ing the syrup. He stood there, moving things 
that boy pushed the door open, said ‘one hun- about on the table, till I got up and was going 
dred and fourteen, third story,’ and stood there away. Then he followed me to the door, smiling 
as if he expected me to go ont. Then, seeing {and bowing so politely, and hoped I would not 
that I was uncertain, he let go the rope, and said § quite forget the waiter. 
if I'd hurry up he would show me the way. ‘‘TIt seemed to me as if the colored brethren 
‘Well, I did hurry up, and, sure enough, he were getting just a little too much familiarity 
took me into @ nice room with a bed in it. My ‘ with their freedom; but, remembering their pre- 
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vious servitude and humility of color, I told him CHAPTER XXXIV. 
that my sympathies were entirely with his race,; THx unexpected arrival of Mrs. Hule had dis- 
and he could depend upon it that I should always ; turbed the rest of more than one person in her 
remember him kindly. ' son’s household that night, and was the cause of 
‘‘ He did not seem to be perfectly satisfied with , some general disturbance. 
this, so I told him that I would be sure to read | Mrs. Norton always rested well. She had no 
his tract, and hoped to profit by it. With this} delicacy of couscience to reconcile with ‘her 
he went back into the room, lifting one shoulder wishes, and so little self-distrust that doubt in 
and smiling, I thought, scornfully ; though why, her own success seldom troubled her. Her own 
goodness only knows. | desires were the grand rule of a life which had 
‘There isn’t much to write about between New : self alone for an object. Next to the faith which 
York and Washington. After one has seen the} is born in self-conceit, she had reliance on the 
largest city in America, there is no use in com- weaknesses of such human agencies as she 
pering others with it to a traveler like you; and : ‘ selected for dupes or willing confederates. Thus 
I have only been one night in Washington, with . ~ hedged in and barricaded, it is not remarkable 
Seth and Amy, who is just as good and bright as : that the occasion must be a remarkable one that 
she ever was, and so affectionate. 1 haven’t had ‘ could break the lady’s rest. 
time to reason with her, or say anything that your For once this woman felt that all the great 
wife thinks is my bounden duty to promulgate ; ability she possessed would be required to coun- 
but if she will read the Washington papers to-? teract the new complications that might arise in 
morrow, as carefully as she looked over that one ; the inopportune arrival of this kind-hearted old 
brought to my house last Thanksgiving, she will ; ; mother, whose presence should have been a bless- 
find that my grandaughter walked arm-in-arm with $ ing inthe house. She dreaded the strong natural 
the President of these United States, all of half? affection for his family which had more than 
an hour last night, in the face of all that is great } once made Seth Hale almost uninanagesble in her 
and grand in the nation; so I reckon she will not > hands. 
think it worth while to ask prayers for her in the The habit of respect, that tried goodness is 
church-meeting, or talk her over at sewing-circles { sure to inspire, was an element in his character 
as a brand to be snatched from the burning. that made the presence of his mother dangerous 
‘© I do not say this boastingly, Brother Tuttle— 3 to projects that had occupied her mind for months, 
far from it; only it is human nature to stund by § and now seemed on the verge of prosperous cul- 
one’s own, and I sometimes think thero is a great ; mination. 
deal of religion in human nature, if it is only Hour after hour Mrs. Norton lay awake that 
left to work itself out, that even church-members } night, pondering on the new difficulties that 
are bound te respect. threatened her, and striving to form new combi- 
‘T am writing this letter in the morning, } nations that might save her from them; but the 
which seems to be near noon to me; but no one } habit of self-indulgence and serene confidence in 
is moving around this great house, and I bave; her own ingenuity lulled these anxieties into a 
no idea when breakfast will be ready. Besides, 3 restless slumber eat Jast, and in that she forgot 
this stiff pen has tired my hand eo that I can ; herself—a rare thing with her, even in aleep. 


only sign myself Under these circumstances it was not remark- 
“Your friend and neighbor, able that the lady came to her toilet in the morn- 
“Mrs. Seto Hare, Sey. ing with a tired look on her face, and commenced 


“P. S.—You must excuse me if I sign myself: its duties with anxious restlessness. Though her 
just as I used to before my husband was taken : eyes were heavy and clouded with forebodings, 
away. I never have had the heart to give up! she did not forget to deepen the tints on their 
one letter of his honorable name, not even when lids, or practice the effect which had all the fas- 
Seth ae has recorded it in the archives of} cinations of appeal in it when those lids drooped 
Congress.’ \ timidly or were suddenly uplifted. She strove 

There was no sign of a gathering family im } ‘hard to obliterate the shadowy wrinkles that a 
Seth Hale’s mansion, even when hia mother had : few anxious hours had left about the corners of 
completed her rather voluminous epistle; oer mouth, with a forced smile, and refreshed 
after walking about her room awhile, she i the fading rosea on her cheeks with more than 
down on her hair-trunk, the most homelike thing ; usual care. When the sympathies or adiniration 
near her, and waited patiently for some one to of man or woman were to be secured, these 
sammon her to what would be for her almost the ; appliances were of deep importance to the lady 
mid-day meal. at all times; but especially now, when a cloud of 
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anxiety threatened to destroy their effect. For} careless grace, glided into the armed-chair, and 
up to this time she had been unable to devise any 3} called out in her usual flute-like voice: 
means by which, without apparent interference, ‘‘ Mr. Hale—Myr. Hale, your mother is waiting. ’ 
that troublesuine old lady could be driven from Hale turned around, saw that Mrs. Norton was 
the house, which now seemed almost her own. gracefully waving his mother to a seat prepared 
An evil device of any kind must have been } for her, and rather brusquely took his place. 
hard to reach, if the pretty woman there at her} Amy hesitated a moment before taking hers, 
toilet could not discover aud appropriate it. All> and sat down with fire in her cyes. At every step 
at once an idea came to her, so full of promise} she found herself anticipated by the clever silki- 
that her face brightened all over, and she smiled } ness of this woman. 
without effort. Why had she not thought of that ‘The next thing she will be taking my grand- 
pleasant way of ridding the house of that unwel-3 mother from me,’’ was her angry thought, and 
come guest before? The old lady should be? whon Mrs. Lane came in, after her quict humble 
entertained and caressed into a speedy retreat— } fashion, the girl changed her place and took one 
overwhelmed with the gayeties of the capital, its} close to the old lady, with a little air of defiance, 
rush for amusements and fast living, with just; as if resolved to fight for the love she knew was 
enough of wickedness to shock the simplicity of } all her own to the last moment. 
her retiring nature into disgustful retirement. ‘‘T should have resigned this seat to your 
With this resolve beaming on her face, Mrs. ; mother,’’ said Mra. Norton, bending her head 
Norton went down into the breakfuast-room, where } slightly in Mr. Hale’s direction, though she 
she found Seth Hale with a paper in his hand, } spoke to Amy, ‘‘only—’ 
which, however, he did not read; for the simple ‘‘ Mrs. Norton was kind enough to think thht 
habits of the mountains were not entirely lost to} the duties would be too much fora person of your 
him, and, spite of all the influences of that house-; age,’’ said Hale, flushing to the temples, under 
hold temptress, old affections had been aroused by ¢ the grave look which his mother cast upon him. 
the sight of his mother, and were rising tenderly ‘‘ Mrs. Norton is very considerate,’’ said Amy, 
in his bosom as be pretended to read. darting a swift glance at the lady, who was so 
There was a little delay in the breakfast that } busy with the delicate cup she was filling that all 
morning, though it was usually served about the { these signs of discontent seemed to escape her. 
hour when Mrs. Hale was preparing her noon-} Still, nothing could be more caressingly hos- 
day meal at the homestead. pitable than ber supervision of the table. She 
Amy had not fallen asleep till after the dawn, ; was deeply interested in the old lady's choice 
and was filled with self-reproach when she found } between tea and cotice, and tenderly regardful of 
the dear old grandmother sitting in forlorn} the lumps of sugar desired for each cup. 
patience on her trunk in a corner of the dress-} But Mrs. Hale was no ordinary woman. She 
ing-room. was surprised and somewhat dismayed by the 
Mrs. Norton, anticipating any question of the} elegant patronage bestowed upon her by this 
mother’s position in her son’s household, had } strange lady; but, considering it a part of the 
arranged sents at the table, and stood with one} Washington life she had heard so much about, 
hand lightly resting on the back of an armed- accepted it without resentment, and thus half 
chair, opposite that of Mr. Hale, ready to per- 3 defeated its object. 
form her part as hostess whenever the old lady As Amy was about to pass up the staircase 
should present herself. | after breakfast, a servant cume up to her, and 
There was never a broad light in any room that > announced, in bis low well-trained voice, that 
Mrs. Norton arranged, and she certainly made) Mr. Moulthrop was waiting to sce her. With a 
an attractive object standing there in her trailing » gesture almost of impatience, she passed the man 
skirts of creamy white camel’s-hair, beneath a; and went into a room opening from the hall, used 
jacket of scarlet cloth, which seemed to make} as a general reception-room. 
the flush upon her cheeks unnecessary, if she Amy caine into this room, looking tired and 
ever left it to chance. Ms harassed. Moulthrop knew that she bad been 
Amy, when she came in with her grandmother, } kept out late, and must have endured much 
paused a inoment at the duor. For the first time } fatigue; but there was something more than that 
she thought of the place that old lady had a right in her appearance, that he would not permit him- 
to hold iu her son’s bouve, and felt that it was; self to understand. 
invaded ; but Hale was looking out of the window ‘‘7T have come,’’ he said, forcing his voice to a 
with what seemed persistent curiosity, and the cheerful tone, ‘to remind you that we are 
Woman standing there swept her skirts back with . engaged for the bachelors’ german. 1 hope your 
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triumph last evening has not driven it quite from { worth a dollar in the world, and she loved me, 
your mind.” $I would marry her, go to the mines, and creep 
“Fron my mind? Oh, it is impossible a /on my hands and knees through the placers to 
forget anything, 1 sometimes think—thig bach- / gather gold for her.’’ 
elors’ germian wost of all: you Hare had so much Mrs. Norton stared at her brother in blank 
patience with my practice for it.’ astonishment, rendered disagreeable by a gleam 
‘Oh, that has been my happiness, and would ; of contempt. 
be, if I were sure that you had shared it.’ ‘*You say this, and expect me to believe it?” 
Amy's face grew white, and her eyelids drooped “I wonder that you ask the question. Qh, 
guiltily. sister, is there no honor—no goud—in the world, 
‘¢You have said as much as this once before. } that you can believe in ?”’ 
Have I seemed to think your kindness a burden, ‘“‘Honor? Qh, yes, it is a pleasant word ; moat 
that vou speak with so much doubt?” ’ valuable in poetic fiction, but a cobweb in real 
The young man looked into that drooping face! life. Good? What is there good in this world 
some moments without speaking, then he dropped ° ‘that money cannot bring? ‘That is a renlity—a 
the hand be had taken in his with an almost’ grand powerful reality. You have it within your 
passionate clasp, and turned away. : grasp; but I doubt if you have the strength to 
“No,” he said: “ ]-am a coward, and dare not : seize it. Now is the time to fulfill our compact, 
ask the questions you invite. Tell me, will you : if you ever expect to do it. Now, remember, or 
be ready for the german ?”’ never. I cannot afford to leave such vast inter- 
* Have T not promised?”  —° ests in the hands of a weakling.” 
‘Yes, you have promised; I try to remember? ‘Our compact? I renounce all share in it. I 
that, and tind contentment in it. Of course, my } do not want the shame of this man’s money. 


: 
: 
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sister will chaperone you ?”’ Have I not told you that I love the girl?” 
The color flashed into Amy’s face: she turned; ‘‘ Then take her, and leave the rest for me,”’ 
away haughtily. said the woman, kindling all over with scornful 


“She is your sister, and I suppose it must be’ triumph, as she swept out of the room, leaving 
so. But she is coming--excuse me—you can ' Moulthrup pale as death, and with his face buried 
arrange it with her.” in both hands like a culprit praying. 

As Amy left the room, Mrs. Norton came in. 
She seemed to be laboring under some excite- 
ment, and cautiously closed the door. CHAPTER XXXV. 

“Your affairs with that young lady seem to; Since the aseemblics that gave so much éclat 
drag,’’ she said, seating herself on a sofa and‘ to society at the capital thirty years ago, there 
motioning that he should sit. close by her. | have been no entertainments equal in refinement, 

She spoke with unusnal excitement, but in her ’ social exclusiveness of arrangement, to the bach- 
usual low tones, wlich seemed always to be modi-' elors’ germans of the present time. There the 
fying themselves against listeners. foreign element, always bringing the best graces 

“If you ever mean to marry the girl, it must ‘ of social life from abrond, join the most gifted 
be at once; for I give you fair warning that cir representatives of young America in giving the 
cumstances are changing all around us. You » germaa especial distinction. 
have still the chance; Hate has ceased his ohjec- ! As Mrs. Madison and her compeers presided 
tions. It required some management to bring ‘ at the assemblies, protecting them from all obtru- 
him round, but I have done it.’ Everything : ‘sive associations, chaperones invited from the 
depends on you now. He hesitates about making { élite of resident and representative Indies in 
heavy sdlvancements, but—” Washington give to there assemblics the dignity 

‘Do not speak of that; it makes me feel like ’ of experience and position lacking to more pro- 
the fortune-hunter I was, when this marriage { misevous amusements,’ ~ 
was first suggested. I had not seen the young | Thus chaperoned, all that is bright and beau- 
lady then, and did not know how much otore ‘ tiful in youthiad refinement at the capital may 
noble a pure love could be than mercenary ambi- ‘ indulge in the gr&ec and freedom of equal com- 
tion. If I had not repented of this meanness «s  paniouship and the clegant pia of good 
from the very depths of my soul, I would nat | : taste. 
teuch the hem of Amy Hale’s gurments with my ° : < Tt. was this unique german for which Amy was 
dishonored hand. But I tell you this: I love the ° Srrayiug herself, while old Mrs. Hale sat in her 
girl—with all the strength and truth of my being ' rocking-chair and looked on the progress of her 
I love her. This day, if her father were not : toilet with wondering adniratiun. 
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The time has gone by when lovely white muslin woman of high position, arrayed in robes of state, 

and a wreath of white rose-buds are deemed fit-{ and carrying a superb bouquet, as queens wield 
ting robes for a debutante of the fashionable class. ! their sceptres. 
Colors of decided tint and richness can be worn; There was some unuaual impresament among 
Without criticism, both by the matron and her‘ these ladies when Amy stood hesitating, with 
daughter. Short sleeves are neither confined to; some little awkwardnesss, before them: for she 
misses nor children; but are sometimes substi- , felt that this was a more trying ordeal than she 
tuted by a narrow shoulder-strap on middle-aged ( had passed at the White House, where the good- 
women of generous proportions, without provok- + natured President had made her presentation 
ing more than a good-natured smile. ? almost a triumph. 

Still, that dear old lady was a little disturbed | A shade of general reserve had marked the 
by those white arms, revealing dimples both at ? ; progress of Mrs. Norton, as she swept before 
the elbows and the shoulders, as she had seen ’ ‘them, saluting with an air of special deference: 
them many atime gleam through the ruffles of; but cordial smiles fell on the girl, won by her 
little white aprons she had loved to crimp for her. modest hesitation and remarkable beauty, perhaps 
The neck, too, white as a magnolin-lenf, with its ; by the rumor of her father’s great wealth, which 
single rope of gleaming pearls, 80 reminded her; had not been long in circulating through all 
of the former days, that she held out her own ranks of society at the capital. 
withered arms, and, with shining eyes, called’ Whatever the reason of her favor with the 
out: Jady-patronesses might be, it gave Amy fresh 

‘Oh, my darling! No wonder that newspaper / courage and brighter color: so she passed under 
thought you were so handsome. They soldat the musicians’ gallery, and took her seat in the 
help it.” | circle of chairs arranged for the dancers. 

Perhaps there was not a person in all Washing: Mrs. Norton, who had received no hint from 
ton who would have withheld forgiveness from ; ' the lady-pntronesses to remain near them, made 
the old lady for this bit of harmless vanity, had‘ her way along the slightly-raised dais, and took 
he seen Amy come out of the dressing-room at | her seat directly behind that which Amy was to . 
Marinis Hall that night, arrayed in that cloud-; occupy in the cotillion. There was a slight cloud 
like combination of silvery gauze and pale-blue : of dissatisfaction on the lady’s face: for the 
sutin, that seemed only held together by clusters enforced dignity of the position she had chosen 
of blush-roses, such as lay half hidden in the’? was torture to her vanity, which had never yet 
soft waves of her hair. Nor could anyone have; been brought to accept the bitter fact that youth 
failed to remark the contrast between her and ‘ is not eternal, and art has never yet been able to 
the more conspicuous chaperone, whose black replace it. 
train, of embossed velvet, swept over the gold-§ Amy bad not drawn a deep breath since she 
embroidered scarlet of her underdress, and trailed ) came in sight of the lndy-patronesses; but she 
its lining of a kindred red along the floor, while: was all excitement now, for the circle of bright 
her fan, fastened to her waist by a chain of linked ‘ faces and superb toilets had been linked together 
gold, fell in a mass of BERNER E vide: pltueage like a chain of flowers, backed by a still more 
against its folds. gorgeous array of matrons. Music sounded from 

There was no little commotion among the ! the gallery, the hum of voices ceaved a little, 
gentlemen lingering near the entrance of the and directly all her senses were wrapped in the 
cloak-room when those two ladies, so recently ; mazes of a dance, which seemed to her as bewil- 
introduced into the exclusive set, came through dering in its intricacy as the windings of a 
the door and ascended the broad double staircase | flower-garden. 
leading to the dancing-hall above, one leaning Like a bird which scarcely knows where it. will 
with studied grace on the arm of Congressman } > fly to, she sprang up when Moulthrop claimed 
Hale, the other resting her hand, covered with ' } her, and, trusting to his guidance, was whirled 
its long canary-tinted glove wrinkling loosely ? > into the dance. 
down to the wrist, 80 lightly on the arm of young ! It was indeed liken bird taking its first flight 
Moulthrop that she seemed almost to reject his on the wing. Wild with dread of failure, she 
support. + faltered at the first turn, and looked at her 

Never was a contrast between nature and art’ partner piteously; but he half lifted her from 
more perfect. than these two persons presented, / the floor, and moved on till, inspired by the 
when they passed through the entrance to that) music and kindled into consciousness of power, 
spacious assembly-room, and, turning to the right, § she performed her part triumphantly, and went 
were received by the lady-patronesses—each a ! to her seat in a glow of success. 
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‘‘Have I done well?’’ she snid, appealing to 
Moulthrop, with a smile upon her lips. 
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‘ dropped into it suddenly, and every vestige of 
‘color left her face: 


for there, bending gently 


He did not answer, but turned away ; and then ‘ toward her, with a little bouquet of rose-buds in 


she remarked that the exercise which had tilled | 
her with so much delight had left him very pale. : 


his hand, stood young Maxwell, exhibiting some 
nervous excitement both in his munner and 


The girl had no time to think much of this: > voice. 


for directly ber hands were full of rose-buds— } 
such delicate favors alone being adimissible in an ° 
assembly where a costly display of gitts was: 
thought to verge on vulgarity—and others were ‘ 
presented to her so rapidly that she gave them in 
a glowing mass to Mrs. Norton, with a little 


triumphant laugh, which that lady returned with ? the heart stand still in Amys bosom. 
;to speak, but could not. 


a smile, not the legs beaming because there was 
hatred in it. 

Miss Clarkson, who had been circulating around 
the lady-patronesses, giving life and spirit to the 
conversation wherever .she went, came up just 
then. and, observing the favors in Mrs. Norton’s 


Amy did not take the little bouquet at once; 
: but sat with her large blue eyes lifted to his, 
; evidently shrinking under his glance with a sort 


; ‘ of drend. 


‘© Will you not dance with me?” 
His voice, persuasive and alinost humble, made 
She tried 
Instend, she -reached 
forth her hand, and, taking the buds, almost 
crushed them in her trembling fingers. 

‘For this once, at any rate, we will dance 
together,” he said, with passionate earnestness. 
“It may be madness, but what then? Even 


lap, shook her head at Amy, and said, with great {insanity is sweet at times.” 


good-nature : 

‘Coming on famously, I see, little girl. I have 
been dancing with half the British Legation, to 
say nothing of the French set, which does not 
count for much with us, now that it is a republic ; 
but you have done famously with the English, 
which, after all, is the only safe aristocracy one 
can depend on. 


The end of this wild speech was muttered 
under the young man’s breath. Ie took Amy’s 
half-withdrawn band; his arm tightened around 
her waist till her heart beat agninst it like a 
snared bird, and she grew faint under the sudden 
rise of emotion. Now the music, which had not 
changed, seemed laden with new and sweeter 


An Engiish lord, fairly registered ¢ harmonies, awaking her whole frame to the 


in Berks for a century or two, is always at par’ poetry of motion, as wine kindles the blood in 


value with our heiresses.”’ 


‘| never saw an English lord,” said Amy, ’ 
“There was a? almost in his embrace, drifting with the dancers 


smiling a little demurely, 
time when—when I was quite young, and 


read stories, that one rather expected to find ; and fro, like a flower given to the wind. 


dukes and earls wandering about in the woods, 


young veins. Every note sounded in her ear and 
was beating in her heart as she fouud herself 


in a sort of rhythmical confusion in and out, to 
Moving 
thus, sometimes slowly, sometimes like winged 


always falling in love with some poor girl ; birds in a flock, but feeling themselves alone, she 


and taking her home to his castle in Great 
Britain; but all that nonsense has been driven 
out of my head long ago.” 

«Still, there is one prowling about Washington 
now and then, or searching for ranches in the 
West, that you haven't fallen in with. I have 
not seen the Ifon of them all here to-night; but 
he is the best dancer among us, which isn't to be 
said of most Englishmen.” 

‘It seems to me as if everybody must dance 
well to such music, and so many charming people 
moving to it,’ said Amy. ‘I wonder if one 
ever gets tired of it?” 

Amy spoke with that girlish enthusiasm that 
accepts no idea of weariness. 
laugbed, nodded her head, and answered: 


Miss Clarkson 3 


heard bim speaking to her: it was but s breath, 
just above a whisper, that would not be restrained, 
but all the music of that band did not sound so 
loudly in her heart. 

“Girl, girl, do you love me?” 

Impulsively and against the will as this ques- 
tion came, she answered it in a voice so hushed 
that it was inaudible to every living thing but the 
man who listened for it. 

“Always: yes, always.” 

Then, under 8 rush of guilty consciousness, the 


‘ girl made a struggle to free herself from the clasp 


of his arm; but it grew closer for one moment, 
then she was swept back to her seat, and he stood 
before her, pale and breathless, stricken with 
sudden panic by what he had done. She saw 


* Wait till you have seen as much of it as a?}this, understood it, and shrank down in her 


certain old maid I know of; but it 1s well you > Chair, faint with the keenest humiliation a proud 
are beyond tiring out: for here comog my lion of ; girl can feel: that of having lost womanly dignity 
lions, after all.’’ $ in the passion of a moment. 

Amy, who had half risen from her chair, ; [TO BR CONTINUED. ] 
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In 1878, Wesley Nelson opened a little shop . 
on Tresor Street, near the Basilica, in Quebec, for . 
the sale of stationery and newspapers. A little : 
capital makes a larger show in that kind of’ 
stock than in any other; and young Nelson had | 
as he was able to support a wife, he intended to 


ouly the money he had saved from his wages 


son, after all—not akin to him by a-drop of 
blood. Mr. Nelson was a cool logician, and had 
an eye for both sides of a question. 

There was another.reason why he continued to 
make his home with his adopted father. As soon 


ax clerk on one of the small steamers plying to . marry Lucy Laficher, Ovide’s orphan niece, with 
the lower St. Lawrence. He was a shrewd fel- ; whom he had grown up under one roof, as do 
low, and filled his window with such a display | brothers and sisters, but for whom he felt an 
ot popular journals that the shop soon became ; affection that was not at all brotherly. He was a 
quite a favorite. ‘ little ashamed of the heat of this affection; but, 
Old Ovide Laficher, who lived at Charlesbor- ; if he was tempted to reprove himself, when some- 
ough, had tuken the boy, when he was ten years ‘times he grew irritable with shop, books, and 
old, from the hospital at Montreal, where his ’ customers—so uneasy was his impatience to close 
mother had died, and had raised him as his own the windows, and lock the door, and hurry out 
son. Wesley had been uniformly polite and good- : to the farm—he restored his complacent self- 
humored in the household, as boy and man: had approval by the remembrance that such a mar- 
helped Grandwmére Laficher to prepare the black ; riage would be a most wise and prudent one, as 
bread and pot-au-feu, which was the unvarying ; pretty little Lucy was already an economical 
meal of the family, and had worked faithfully , housewife, and besides, probably would be joint 
with Ovide on the little farm until he was old; heir with himself to her uncle’s farm, which. 
enough to earn wages for himself. ; with the homestead, he reckoned to be worth 
But he never, by a word or look, had shown : quite four thousand dollars. 
that he was grateful to the old man for rescuing . Within the last three months, Wesley frequently 
him from starvation. Young Nelson was one of , found, at the farm, young Pierre Drouin, the 
those men who secretly feel a grudge against ; youngest of the firm of Drouin Freres, carpenters 
anybody who places them under an obligation. in the village of Charlesborough. One day, Pierre 
He took a quiet. pleasure in standing stiffly erect ‘ was busy making a lattice for Lucy's roses; the 
in the world, untouched by any of the gentle next, he was repairing the well-curb for old Ovide, 
influences with which the Lafichers surrounded and such an idle gay joking and laughing as the 
him. They were Canadian French. He was a’ fellow kept up! Wesley surlily set him down as a 
New Yorker, though he was but a year old fool, to give his labor for nothing, except to please 
when he was taken from the States. They were; an old man and a girl. He grew more surly 
poor farmers: he meant to grow rich in trade. ; when he saw how much pleased and amused 
He kept the New York journals for sale, and} Lucy was with his jokes and his work. 
read them out of a vague patriotic feeling; but; ‘When she is Madame Nelson, I'll have no 
nobody bought them: so, after a while, he gave such idle vauriens about the house,’’ he thought. 
them up. One cannot lose thirty cents a week: It was the remembrance of Pierre that hastened 
for patriotism. his movements, one warm evening in July, as he 
After Wesley had opened his shop on Tresor began to sort away the books, newspapers, and 
Street, he still went out to the farm at night, { boxes of cigars, preparatory to closing the shop. 
bringing in his dinner in a little pail. It saved No doubt the young spendthrift was on his way to 
him the expense of boarding in town. It seemed : the farm now, bringing his basket of grapes, the 
to him the usual and natural custom for a father to ; rarest and dearest to be found in the Champlain 
keep his home open to his son, even after he was . Market, for Mademoiselle Lucy. Wesley began 
in business; and had not M. Laficher adopted: to wonder whether old Madame Belies would 
him as his son? It was true, also, that sons in‘ not give him a bunch of her famous roses for 
business often shared their earnings with their a couple of last week’s newspapers. Then he 
aged parents. But, when he thought of. this, he could bring his little cadeau—he also! He 


quickly remembered that he was not M. Laficher’s ; turned to choose a couple of the oldest papers, 
(399) 
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which nobody possibly would buy, when a shadow ‘ himself a shake of disgust. ‘* None of bis money 
darkened the doorway. goes for the féte of the old man, who—ab, bah! 
“Aha, Monsieur Nelson! Going to shut up: Monsieur Wesley !’’ 
the shop? Stay a little. Smoke a cigar with; Wesley sat, meanwhile, staring at the closed 
me. I wish to consult you on a little matter of door, lost in thought. So little Louie was heiress ! 
business.” : Five thousand pounds. She was a pretty girl, un- 
At any other time, Wesley would have been { doubtedly—a very pretty girl. It was lucky that 
delighted at this familiar greeting from the ; she and Lucy were friends: it was always lucky 
Attorney Vidoux, who was one of his best cus- to be intimate with the rich. Ah—-h! Why not in- 
tomers, und who was beginning to be known as vite her to join the party, to-morrow? Why not 
one of the shrewdest of the young men at the’ strengthen the intimacy before she knew of her 
Quebec bar. But he was eager now to give the ; good-fortune? ‘Three days together on a boat ! 
roses to Lucy. It was very odd. He had lived: He remained quiet for some time, thinking 
in the same house vith Lucy for eighteen years, | deeply; then ~ose, barred his shutters, and 
and never thought of giving her roses until that : walked slowly homeward. But he was in no 
fellow, Drouin, came meddling. However, he sat hurry now to reach the farm, and he did not 
down, lighted the cigar which Vidoux first bought ? make the trade for the roses. That affair of the 
from him and then handed back, and listened roses and Pierre seemed quite a trivial matter, 
with wandering attention to the story which the ( when compared with the real business of life. 
young attorney told. Vidoux was apt to talk of ; Twenty-five thousand dollars! What a pity such 
his cases to anybody who would listen. Presently ; a sum should be wasted on a silly girl, who could 
Nelson’s attention was arrested. He leaned for- ; do nothing with it. 
ward, the cigar went out in his mouth, and he: «If I had ao little capital,’ he said, at supper 
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drummed with his fingers on his knees. i that evening, ‘I should go directly bome to 
“Tf T understand you right, this property is . New York. and plant it where it wonld bring in 
worth five thousand pounds?” | ‘a big crop. Ah! the people in the States know 
“‘ Nearly that.” how to push life.’ 
‘In Marseilles ?”’ > Lucey said nothing; but afterwards, when she 


“Yes, There will be no trouble about the; was at work clipping her verbenas, and he came 
title. The late owner, Louis Martel, is dead, and | out and lounged near her, smuking, she looked 
the property reverts to the heir of his sister, who, : up suddenly. 
the avocat in Marseilles :ulvises me, is supposed “You would leave Quebec, if you could’ she 
to be a young girl living in or near the village of : said. 

Charlesborough. Now, that is why I came to : “Yes. Why on earth should I stay? Every 
you. Do you know of any such person?” ‘man from the States, that comes into my shop, 

‘Martel? Martel? The name has a familiar says that the town is hopelessly dead.”’ 
sound,” delihernted Wesley, biting the end of his! © But it is your home, Wesley—" The soft 
cigar nervously. Of course he knew pretty little , blue eyes were fixed on his with an eager keen 
Eloise Martel, Lucy’s friend. But he was not 8, scrutiny. 
man who gave information away lightly. He ; ‘*No. I am a New Yorker,’ with an uncon- 
must first see what it was worth in the market. scious swagger. Lucy turned quickly away. 

“T wish you would look about, and make: Nelson followed her. Any hint of displeasure 
inquiry of Monienr Laficher,”’ said Vidoux. ‘1 » from her touched bim sharply. ‘Of course, 
am employed to look up the girl, and substantiate Lucy.’’ he said, gently taking the knife from her 
her claim. I'll come down on Monday, and see and cutting 2 flower, ‘I should not go alone.’ 


if you have made any discoveries.’” And he rose; =‘ You will find it difficult to persuade my uncle 
to ,o. _ Ovide to leave Quehec,”” she said. drily. 
‘Not on Monday. To-morrow is my father’s; ‘1 did not mean your uncle Ovide. However, 


féte-day, and we always make a little jaunt up the no matter. Where is your friend Drouin this 
river—at his expense. Always at his expense,’ evening, by the way ?”’ 
winking knowingly. ‘Not much of my money; “He is busy finishing some work in the next 
goes in celebrating féte-days, you may be sure of | parish, so as to have to-morrow free. Ile is guing 
that. We will not return until Monday evening.” * with us up the Saguenay.” 

‘Very well,’ said Vidoux. ‘On Tuesday, ‘Drouin?’ Wesley’s face darkened with race. 
then. But do not put yourself to trouble. I can ‘‘T was not told of this.”’ 
readily find her.” He spoke with a certain; ‘Nor I,’’ said Lucy, calmly. “My uncle 
coolness, and, when he reached the street, gave ; invited him to join the party.’* 
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I heard he was cruis- 
Went to 


The young man controlled himself. After all, : of New York, you know. 
what did it matter? He had no reason to fear so’ ing about in these waters somewhere. 
And if Drouin was admitted | Florida in March.” 

‘« How can he afford it?” 
‘‘QOh, his wife. Thirty thousand a year, they 

When, therefore, the steamer swung from the say. I've known the time Otger hadn't twenty- 
pier, the next morning, the merry party numbered | five cents to pay for a ride in a bus. liad to 
five, that were gathered on the very end of the : foot it to swell parties. But he went in for a rich 
bow, where they would catch all the wind and < wife. It’s a business that pays.”’ 

Ovide’s portly figure made a rampart for Nelson drew himself hurriedly away from the 


contemptible a rival. 
to take purt in the féte, there could be no objec- : 
tion to Eloise Martel. 


spray. 
the girls. hey cowered behind him in their: speaker, and went up to Lucy. We fancied she 
jaunty jackets and close-fitting caps, laughing, | looked pale: had she noticed his neglect? He 


when a dush of rain flapped wet in his red round arranged her shawl about her shoulders, and 
face; lauyvhing at Pierre, who was sliding across ; leaned over her chair; and, as they sailed pres- 
the slippery deck, with chairs which he had eap- ently through the Pilgrim Islands, pointed out 
tured for them; but smothering their laughter to her those whose names he knew. How soft 
when Wesley, in his natty mew clothes, actually was the brilliance of her blue .eyes; Mlle. 
fell sprawling at their feet. They were both in © Martel’s were black and keen. How pretty was 
awe of Nelson. ie outline of Lucy’s cheek, from the pink ear to 
‘Tut, tut?’ grumbled old Ovide, puffing with ! the cleft chin. He had never observed that line 
delight. ‘Don't mind them, Pierre. They are ’ in her face before. He would give the world to 
silly girls, agog for a holiday. Where is the. kiss her there. Would he ever kiss her? He 
basket of wine? And the hamper? The fare on ; ‘ heaved a deep sigh, lighted a cigar, and strolled 
these boats is very good as to substantial meals, ’ back to his Americans. 
but one wants a morceau now and then. Lucy, Undoubtedly, all the affection of which Nelson 
my little one, where is thy heavy coat? The last ‘ was capable he had given to Lucy. But, in the 
time, we nearly froze to death.’ ; quiet of the farm, even in the shop, he had little 
Young Nelson was a little ashamed of the fat ; ; opportunity of seeing the solid value and uses of 
jovial old man, with his coarse cloak and big | money. These countrymen of his, with their 
baskets, who called him ‘ mon fils,”’ and laughed : ‘ steam-yachts, their diamonds, their familiar talk 
so loudly. There could be no hiding the fact that ; of European capitals, their general air of triumph- 
the whule party were Canadian habitants: they | ant mastership, showed the results of wealth; 
laughed constantly: the girls, looking down into | , they set new ideas to fermenting in his brain. 
the water, hummed, now aud then, scraps of | Ife listened to them awhile, and then nervously 
songs, into which Pierre threw a note or two of | went back to Lucy. 
tenor, and the old man growled a melodious bass. The steamer was still ploughing its way 
They chattered with their neighbors, whom they ; through the misty islands, each wrapped in its 
had never seen before, and never would see again, airy shroud of fog, out of which green feathery 
as if they were old friends. They went down to ; trees thrust their arms, as if inviting the passing 
every meal gay and excited, as if it were a} traveler to hidden fniry-nooks beneath. 


special banquet given in their honor. 
Wesley Nelson stood a little apart from them, 


‘‘Now, if one could live on air,’’ said Mr. 
Nelson to Lucy, ‘‘or on—on love, what a home 


near the groups of tourists from the States, in ; one could find here.” 


their waterproof cloaks and handsome traveling 
equipments, who were ‘doing the Saguenay.” 
How keen and successful they looked. No laugh- 
ing there. Why should they laugh? Nelson 
thought he might be mistaken for one of them. 
When the boat neared Murray Bay, the square 
pier was crowded with the summer - boarders 
from that fashionable watering-place, and Nelson 
purhed closer into the groups of States-people, 
and was deaf to old Ovide’s shouts to him. 


alivery of blue and scarlet. 
‘That is young Otger’s punt,” 


Americans near Nelson, to his companion. ‘‘Otger 


Vor. LXXXVI.—25. 





At 3 
the pier lay a steam-yacht, the crew all wearing 


Her hand was near him, on the arm of the 
chair. He carelessly put his own over it for 
a moment. Never had his whole nature been 
so torn and divided against itself as at that 
moment. 

Lucy drew her hand quietly away. 

‘‘You need something more to live on, Wesley, 
than air or love,’’ she said, calmly. 

Was she putting him away from her finally? 
Her voice was kind, and there was little meaning 
in the words. Yet he felt that she had read him 
down to the lowest depths of his soul: had 


said one of the; judged him, and was ready to give him up. 


Give him up? Never. Lucy should see how 
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he loved her: how generous and unselfish he: a fortune in the States, in a year or two, which 
was in offering to marry her, when five thousand ° would enable lim to live in a much more st yheb 
pounds were lying, as it were, by the way side, | house than that. It's rather plain, to my tastes.’ 
waiting for somebody to pick up. Ile looked ; «The American ladies all scem to be rich,” 
curiously at Mlle. Martel, who was opening the » nee Eloise, glancing down at her faded blue 
lunch-basket with Ovide. She was very pretty: ' muslin gown. ‘There must be plenty of chances 
now that her thick skin was flushéd with the! in the States.” 

wind, she was almost as pretty as Lucy. There ‘‘Yes. With a little capital,’’ he repeated. 
would be no harm in talking to her a little while, { The steamer-bell rang, aud they hurricd on 
while he helped to unpack the basket. Ah!‘ board. Ovide and Pierre had found a seat for 
Wesley, if you had not crossed the deck to help { Lucy on the bow of the boat. Wesley took Mile. 
unpack that basket. But he did cross it. Lucy} Martel to the stern, and they remaincd there in 
looked after him thoughtfully a moment, and then spite of the old farmer’s appeals to “join forces 
pushed the vacant chair towards Pierre, who had } and be jolly.’ 

been hungrily watching her for an hour. When the boat stopped at IHa-ha Bay, for wood, 

When they all landed at Tadousac, Wesley gave } Wesley hurried on shore, and engaged one of the 
his arm to Eloise, to help her up the steep walk } high wooden boxes, which, turned on end, and 
towards the salmon-tanks. A young priest, in his } sct on wheels, the habitants calicd caléches. He 
long black soutane, with a pleasant kindly face, helped Eloise to climb into this rude vehicle, 
was leaning idly over the rail, and replied to; gathered up the reins, and drove away up the 
Wesley’s questions about the fish: | mountain-road. 

“If madame, your wife, will go into the ‘‘ Wesley is reckless with his money to-day,’’ 
sheds—” he began. Ovide said, laughing uneasily. 

But what would happen in that case, Wesley Lucy stood on the deck, looking after the 
never knew; for he was startled by the rush of; caliche, smiling faintly. What did it matter, she 
color to the girl’s face. She drew her hand from: said to herself, that Wesley was so suddenly 
his arm, trembled, looked down. ; enchanted with Louie’s black eyes and saucy 

Did she— Was there a chance? wit? She was not neglected. She had her 

Almost as agitated as she, he walked beside: friend. Her reason told her that Pierre was 
her up the rocky path. ;more manly, and generous, and finer in grain, 

Ovide was standing with Lucy and Pierre in than Wesley. And yet— 
front of the old church, built by the Récollet? She watched the mountain-road with a heavy 
Fathers when Canada was an unbroken wilder-} weicht on her heart awhile, but turncd at last to 
ness; but Wesley was too excited to hear the ‘ take the bunches of feathery grass and packages 
legends he told. He went forward with Eloise of maple-sugar with which Pierre had come back 
into the dilapidated grave-yard, stopped before a: laden from the shore. 
black cross lettered in white, and, scarce knowing} Ife was so gay, so saucy, and so tender with it 
what he did, read aloud: ‘Ci-git Marie, épouse ; all, that she actually forget the mountain-road ; 
de Pascal.” j and did not know when Wesley and his com- 

“Everything dies out but love,’ he said.’ panion came on bonrd again. 

‘Nothing has come down to us of those people; They were befogged, that night, at Chicoutimi ; 
who lived here centurics ago, but the story that; the boat lay at the little pier until morning. 
Pascal loved Marie, and lost her. Love is all.”’ § Wesley remained, all the evening, close beside 

He fancied, during this very irrelevant speech, ; Eloise. He was determined to discover how 
which he uttered in a very tender tone, that ¢ heavy was the incumbrance attached to the 
Eloise’s face grew pale. It was certainly n very ; fortune lying at the wayside. 
intelligent face: very probably she was as prudent; The next day, they sailed down the narrow 
a housewife as Lucy. And five thousand pounds ; black soundless river, rushing silently between 
waiting for somebody to pick up! : gigantic gray walls of rock, bare but for black 

They remained an hour or two in Tadousac, : cedars atop, that waved their gnarled arms in 
wandering up and down the roads that wound : the wind. Lucy was little affected by scenery. 
through gray rocks—roads dignified by the names | She was a gay home-loving little body, and 
of streets. Wesley stopped in front of the Retry thought her uncle’s kitchen-garden a finer sight 
esque villa built by the Governor Gencral. His 5 ‘than these terrible and gloomy solitudes, where 
‘companion looked at it with awe, being a loyal: Nature hides herself in her cruel moods. 
Canadian. But he sniffed contemptuously : } But they had their effect upon her. In afer 

“Any American, with a little capital, can make life she remembered that dark-walled passage, ue 
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& strait that lay between her old life, in which none. He was not bound to take anybody into 
Wesley bore a part, and a new one, full of love, of his confidence. 
certain comfort, of joy, in which he was left out.’ ‘IT have my little story, too, to tell,’” said the 

As they approached Quebec, on the. second ' old man, putting his hand on hisarm. ‘I waitcd 
day, Wesley grew more nervous and uneasy. If: tosece you. This voyage was a dangerous one for 
to look at Lucy’s bright face upturned to Pierre ; foolish children. Lucy—’’ 
gave hima pang, it was forgotten in the conscious-} “Ah! Nelson drew back suddenly. ‘She 
ness that his chance was fast escaping him. } will marry that Drouin?” 

There was not an hour to lose. M. Vidoux: ‘Yes. I have looked forward to it for a long 
might meet them on the pier, and tell Eloise of time, mon fils.”’ 

her good-fortune. The heiress of five thousand “And wished it?” 

. pounds would not betroth herself toa begyarly «Yes, and wished it,’ snid Ovide, gravely. 
stationer. But if she were already betrothed? >} ‘‘ He is a good man, honest and kind.” 

M. Vidoux did not meet them on the pier, Early the next morning, Wesley opened his 
where they landed in the red sunset. Ovide} shop, and waited impatiently until noon for 
hurried to the inn-stables for the wagon and} Vidoux. As the angelus rang out from the 
horse, but, when he returned, Wesley and Elvise ! great cathedral-tower, through the still sunlit 
were gone. Again Wesley had hired a caliche, ; air, the avocat came bustiing into the shop. 
reflecting that a few pence judiciously spent now ‘“‘Ah, Nelson!’’ he cried, ‘‘ you expected me, 
would bring in an ample harvest hereafter. eh? I would have been earlier, but I did not 

It was late that evening before he came up on; need your information. I have discovered the 
the porch of the farm-house, where Ovide sat ‘heir. She is a young girl in Charlesborough.”’ 
smoking his last pipe. “Yes,”’ said Wesley, taking up a package of 

«‘] have news fur you, father,” he said, in a! papers to arrange, with affected indifference, and 








quick discordant voice. . smiling complacently. 
‘‘T can guess it, mon fils. You have asked “And a pretty girl, too,’ pursued M. Vidoux. 
little Eloise to marry you?” ‘So she is. Name of Martel.” 
« Yes.”’ “Nothing of the kind. How could her name 
‘And she has consented ?’’ be Martel, when her mother was Martel’s sister? 


‘Oh, certainly! Of course, I made sure of; Her name is Laficher, and she is old Ovide's 
that, before I risked anything.” nicce—your adopted cousin.” 
Ovide’s eyes twinkled. ‘It is plain youare; Wesley, with the package in his hand, stood 
not a Laficher. But God bless you, my boy. It/ staring at him. 
will be a long betrothal, of necessity ?’ ‘“No wonder you are surprised. Yes, old 
‘“Probably not,’ said Wesley, pompously. ( Ovides niece, Lucy Laficher. By the way, 
‘‘ Eloise will have a dower—something to start ; Nelson, it’s a pity you and the little girl hadn't 
with in the States.” made a match of it. Five thousand pounds would 
‘“Weh? How’s that? I thought old Martel; have started you in life very handsomely.” 
as poor a man as any in Charlesborough.”’ ‘Yes, it would,” said Nelson, in a low voice, 
Ovide waited for an answer, but Nelson made‘ and he turned and put the package on the shelf. 
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ON RECEIVING SOME PANSY-BLOSSOMS. 


BY H. BROWNE SCOTT. 








Two pansy-blossoms, fastened To know she trusted fully; 
Together, emblezns fair! To feel she placed in me 
Plucked by her gentle fingers, That faith, so free from shadow, 
Worn in her soft brown hair! _ From doubt, from jealousy. 
8o like our hearts united, 
To make a perfect whole, Think of you? Darling, never 
The same vows, doubly plighted— A day nor hour has passed 
Two beings, yet one soul, Without its huugry yearnings, 


Since last your form I clasped. 
Soon I again shall see you, 

And fold you to my heart! 
Oh! never, never after, 

To live our lives apart. 


Softly I kissed them. Wildly 
My heart with gladness beat, 
To know she waited eager 
Till we again should meet; 
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CHAPTER III. 
‘WHat on earth have you done with Teverick 


Dene?’’ called Lil Hawthorne, as Miss Brentford } 


entered the garden. 

‘Ife has gone home,’ Eva answered; ‘I 
promised to make his excuses, but I am sure none 
are necessary.”’ 

‘Well, that’s what I call very cool—iced even,” 
cried Lil. ‘* Girls, we must send Master Teverick 
to Coventry for a day or two, by way of punish- 
ment.” 

‘Mr. Dene was suffering so that he could 
hardly stand,’’ returned Eva. ‘1 wonder you did 
not notice how ill he looked. You know he has 
had rheumatism lately in that broken arm.” 

‘‘Upon my word, I forgot all about it,” said 
Lil. ‘Still, I don’t think it can be very bad: he 
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glory in hearing of my misdemeanors and crimes. 
I like to have it proved to me that I can go to 
great lengths in wickedness.”’ 

‘‘T know very well that advice or reproof is 
wasted, where you are concerned, Lil,’”’ returned - 
Eva; ‘but I do wish the girls could be made to 
see what shocking things you persuade them to 
do.”’ _ 
‘‘You hear, my innocent maids,’’ exclaimed 
Lil. “Vm the Jonah. Throw me overbvard. 
I’m the leper. Cast me off before I contaminate 
you utterly. Suint Brentford is a great heiress. 
You mustn't offend her! I’ve not = shekels 
enough to weigh down my follies, so you will lose ~ 
nothing by ostracizing me.”’ 

Oh, Lil, for shame!’ cried Eva. 

‘I think it is you who ought to be ashamed,” 


wouldn’t be out, if it was. Don’t you think so, ; retorted Miss Hawthorne, angrily, though she 


girls? On the whole, we can’t excuse him.”’ 

‘“‘T think, if I were Mr. Dene,’’ said Eva, 
hotly, ‘“‘I should be indifferent whether you 
excused me or not,’’ and her dark eyes glowed, 
and her beautiful lips quivered, as they always 
did in moments of excitement. 

“ Bravo!’? cried Lil, clapping her hands. 
«Saint Eva is going into one of her rages. Don’t 
restrain yourself on my account, Eva dear. I 
always like to see you angry. You are twice as 
handsome then ag at any other time.”’ 

‘“Nonsense, Lil. What a tease you are,”’ said 
Kitty Ransom. ‘ Eva is not angry. Why should 
she be?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know why, but she is,”’ persisted Lil. 


‘¢She will anathematize us in a minute, in very ; 


strong Innguage. She'd call it swearing, if I 
talked so.”’ 

«Oh, Lil!’ chorused her admirers, somewhat 
shocked, but unable to avoid a laugh of encour- 
agement. 

‘You are not vexed, Eva, are you?’’ asked 
Kitty Ransom. 

“Yes, Kitty, I am—” 

‘‘T told you so,” interrupted Lil, with delight. 

“At least I am indignant, and pained too,” 
continued Eva. 

‘“Oh, don’t stop to pick your words,’ cried 
Lit. ‘* Free your mind, my dear Ilypatia Cecilia 


Barbara Ann. Tell us what we have done. | 
(40-4) 





teed 


laughed as she spoke, and it was quite in keeping 
with the inconsistencies of ber character that her 
anger should be disguised with a simile. 

‘‘T am sorry I said that, Lil,’’ Eva rejoined. 

‘‘About my being impervious, a sort of human 
water-proof cloak? Well, I’m not. I told you I 
liked to see you in a fury.”’ ‘ 

‘You shan’t tease me into one,’ Eva replicd; 
‘‘but I shall say what I wanted to, and I hope 
the girls will listen.” 

‘‘Ting-a-ling-ling. Blow the trumpets. Beat 
the cymbals,”’ cried Lil. ‘ Our guide, philosopher, 
and judge is ready to begin. Stand in a row, my 
little maids. Cast down your eyes respectfully, 
and take your wigging with humility and grati- 
tude.”’ 

‘I don’t propose to be wigged by anybody,” 
asserted Kitty Ransom, belligerently. 

‘You must be,” said Lil. ‘Though nature 
has done it lavishly for you already—you are 
more than wigged—you are periwigged.”’ 

The small idiot’s luxuriant tresses were ber 
special pride, and this jesting compliment grati- 
fied her vanity, as Miss Hawthorne had expected. 

‘You do say such funny things, Lil,’’ she 
simpered. ‘And you are always as good-natured 
as you are witty. That’s the comfort in dealing 
with you,’ she added, pointing her remark by a 
frown at Eva. 

‘You arc to be dealt with at present by Svlon 
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Solomon Eva Brentford, Esq., and that’s what's; ‘I do not know that Mr. Dene even thought 
the matter with you,”’ rejoined Lil. ‘It is said ‘twice about it,’’ said Eva; ‘but other people 
to have been the death of venerable Aunt Hannah, ; would. Girls, most of us are wealthy. We 
but I trust you may all escape with your lives. ; have never had to learn the value of moncy. 
As for me, I’m so tough that I can’t be hurt.” =; But right feeling—yes, womanly delicacy and 
‘But we don’t know what Eva is angry about > decency—ought to keep us from putting our- 
yet,” observed another. selves under such obligations to a mere acquaint- 
‘«Tell us,”’ said the fourth. ance, whether he be rich or poor.” 
‘It was a very unladylike and indelicate pro- ‘‘Tevy Dene is an old friend of mine, and 
ceeding to put a gentleman, whom most of us {everybody knows he has been desperately in 


S 
¢ 


know only slightly, to such expense as you have ; love with me for the last two years,’’ cried Lil 
to-day,’ Eva began, hotly. Hawthorne, with unscrupulous daring. 

Well, if I ever heard such nonsense in my Eva gave an almost imperceptible start. Lil's 
life,’ exclaimed Lil Hawthorne. “I don’t sup-; quick eyes alone caught it. Did Eva care for 
pose Teverick Dene is so poor that a few ices will } Dene? She was just the sort of girl to weave 
ruin him.’ All the same, as we have seen, she } ® romance about the handsome artist, because hé 
had reason to believe the contrary. «And I don't } had stopped the runaway horses—as if a groom, 
believe,” with effrontery, “that he would thank } or anybody, couldn't have done it as well. But 
you, Miss Brentford, for giving that impression.” {even while indulging this hasty reflection, the 

“Whether he be poor or rich has nothing to possibility that there might be truth in it 
do with the matter,” replied Eva. ‘The whole ; impelled Lil to keep her keen gaze fixed covertly 
affair was indelicate.” on Eva, while she repeated, unblushinyly : 

“Why, you came, too,” cried Kitty Ransom. “Desperately in love with me is Teverick— 

“I did come. But it was partly because you } everybody knows that.” 
all insisted, and partly because I hoped to hinder { ‘‘Then I can only say I am very sorry for 
you from behaving ill, though I did not dream } him,” retorted Eva. ‘ But I do not expect to 
you would go to such lengths,”’ said Eva. influence you, Miss Hawthorne. All I hope for 

«Such a fuss about letting a gentleman pay for } is to make the girls see to what they lay them- 
a few cakes and an ice or two,’”’ grumbled Kitty selves open by such conduct—what men must 




















Ransom. think and say of them.’’ 


‘If it had been that, there would have been} ‘‘1 don’t care what men say,’’ snarled Kitty 
no impropriety whatever,” persisted Eva; ‘but ; Ransom, in angry tones. ‘TI don’t care a straw. 
you had a regular luncheon. Have you any idea ; Indeed, nowadays, a girl must be talked about, 
what the bill came to?” else she creates no sensation whatever.”’ 

‘Was it really so very much ?” asked one. “If you were capable of reficction enough to 

‘«‘ Nineteen dollars and a half,’’ returned Eva, { Understand the creed you profess, I should be 
emphatically. more ashamed of you than I am, Kitty Ransom,” 

«<T don’t believe it,’ exclaimed Kitty Ransom. } cried Eva, while Lil patted Kitty's shoulder 

‘Did poor injured Tevy confide his wrongs to} cncouragingly. ‘ But you other girls—you don’t 
you, Saint Eva?” sneered Lil Hawthorne. feel so—I know you don't.” 

‘‘Mr. Dene is a gentleman,” Eva said, turning 
on the speaker; and her flashing eyes gave the «To accept courtesies from men is one thing,” 
remark such significance—rendered it so plain an ; pursued Eva, following up her advantage; ‘to 
assertion that the person to whom she addressed ; put ourselves under obligations to them is another. 
it was not a lady—that Lil grew crimson with ; If a woman does so thoughtlessly, she at lenst 
anger. ‘©No, girls,’’ continued Eva, ‘Mr. Dene $ risks exposing herself to evil comment; if she 
did not say a word. I looked at the list of prices $ does it deliberately, she is mean and degraded in 
on the carte. You can see how exorbitant they { mind, needing only temptation or the stress of 
are.’ She caught up a bill-of-fare from the { circumstances to make her do worse things.’’ 
table, and read a variety of items aloud. ‘There, Lil Hawthorne shut her tecth hard together, 
you can make the count for yourselves, as I did: and clenched her hands inside the pockets of 
nineteen dollars and a half.” her gorgeously-embrvidered jacket—a marvelous 

“And twenty-five cents to the waiter,” rejoined } jacket, of some purple Eastern stuff, covered with 
Lil Hawthorne. ‘Now, girls, get up a sub- curious convolutions and hieroglyphics in gold— 
scription. Eva will head it. Poor Mr. Dene? which, by the way, she had won from Colonel 
must be reimbursed, even though I have to sell Aukland. That gentleman had lost a bet to her, 
the best ornament on my chatelaine.” } and, when he asked what the forfeit should be, 


‘“No, no,’ they averred, now really ashamed. 
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she chose this costly garment—a bold stroke, 
even for her; but his chivalrous gallantry, she 


knew, would prevent his ever mentioning the) had committed murder. 
matter, and for his private opinion she cured not { confusion us with a garment. 
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irony and defiance, ‘‘those three girls are ag 
completely overwhelmed with guilt a3 if they 
1 am covered with 
Poor kitty is 


a whit: he cherished a violent passion for Eva 3 frightened half to death. So now, my blessed 
Brentford, so she—Lil—had nothing to hope; saint, I think you may be satistied.”’ 


where he was concerned, beyond such tritles as 
presents. She felt sure the colonel bad not 
betrayed her; but she believed that Eva had in 
some way discovered her habit of extorting gifts 
from the men of her acquaintance, and was 
pointing this discourse at her—though, if sbe had 
reflected, she knew Miss Brentford well enough 
to be certain that, if aware of this practice, the 
scrupulously honorable young lady would not even 
remain on speaking-terms with her. 

Eva continued her lecture, and very eloquently 
she spoke, looking as beautiful in her earnestness 
as one’s idea of some priestess of Vesta. Lil 
Hawthorne listened in silence, growing angrier 
each moment, and revolving possible schemes of 
revenge. ‘I will be even with you yet,” she 
was saying to herself, as she looked at Eva. 

The younger girls, with the exception of Kitty 
Ransom, meantime, were deeply impressed by 
Eva’s remarks, and promised that never again 
would they be guilty of a freak like this of the 
afternoon. But Kitty, who had suthcient knowl- 
edge of Lil Hawthorne's tricks and ways to feel 
confident Eva’s diatribes must have cut her 
deeply, waxed more waspish than ever. 

‘‘You may be old enough to scold us, Mother 
Eve: Ishan't deny,” she said. ‘I heard some of 
the fellows, the other day, say you were twenty- 
five, and one of them swore you looked nearer 
thirty ; but you have no right to abuse us in this 
fashion, and I, for one, won’t stand it. I mean 
to tell Teverick Dene you vowed he was so poor 
that he could not afford to pay for a few ices— 
let alone the coat on his back.”’ 

‘¢ Very well, Kitty,’” replied Eva, composedly ; 
‘‘but I tell you this: If you mention the matter 
to anybody, except to repeat exactly what I have 
said, I shall ask my aunt to send you home, and 
you will lose the rest of the trip. If you attempt 
to make mischief, later, out of my words, I shall 
find means to punish you quite as severely.” 

Now, Miss Brentford was a power in her own 
right, and her aunt an autocratic leader in what 
is called society. Kitty Ransom had only ob- 
tained admittance into this higher circle through 
the kindness of Eva and her relative, so this 
threat subdued her at once; and, not knowing 
what else to do, she burst out crying, possessing, 
like most damsels of her calibre, an inexhaustible 
fountain of tears, always in working-order. 

‘‘Well,” said Lil Hawthorne, with mingled 
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‘Lam,’ Eva replied. ‘1 know the girls will 
keep their word, and Kitty may be sure I shall 
keep mine.” 

‘‘Oh-oh-—oh,”’ shivered Kitty, ‘I never meant 
to tell Teverick Dene: you know I didn’t. Oh, 
you nasty horrid thing, to go and set your aunt 
aginst me.”’ 

‘My little Kitty,”’ said Lil Hawthorne, coolly. 
“Nature spent so much time in decorating the 
outside of your pretty head, that she had no 
leisure to furnish the imterior; but try, for all 
our sakes, to force this fact into that vacuum: 
Eva does not mean to tell her aunt or your 
mother, if you only hold that inconsequent tongue 
of yours.” 

It was impossible for the others to keep from 
laughing: but as Lil accompanied her conteimptu- 
ous speech by an embrace, the blonde laughed 
also, and felt comforted. 

“You won't tell, Eva? You promise?’ she 
asked. | 

‘Yes; and you know I always keep my 
promises,’ replied Eva. 

‘““So you do,’ cried Kitty, joyfully; and her 
rising spirits prompted her to put forth her 
wasp’s sting again. ‘Yeu’re awfully truthful, 
I will say; disagreeably so, I think.’’ 

‘‘And I consider your verdict a compliment,” 
said Eva, gayly. 

“Oh, well. But mind now: you’ll keep your 
word, even if I say something to make you 
angry ?’’ demanded Kitty, eagerly. 

‘‘Yes,’’ Eva answered. ‘‘What do you want 
to say ?”’ 

‘‘Unburden your mind, my kitten,” cried Lil, 
‘or else the unaccustomed strain upon it might 
prove dangerous.”’ 

‘Well, then,’’ snapped Kitty, ‘*‘ Eva Brentford, 
I think you are the nastiest, horridest, preaching- 
est, pokiest, tiresomest creature that ever lived; 
and I hate you, and I always have, and I always 
shall, and so do the men, in spite of your being 
handsome—there, if I die for it.’’ 

She ended her confession in a shrill staccato, 
burst into fresh sobs, frightened anew at her own 
boldness, and wept more loudly than Isaac. The 
tirade was so ridiculous—so genuinely heartfelt, 
too—that most of her listeners shrieked with 
laughter, Lil leading the chorus, and looking at 
Eva with a half-concealed sneer. 

Silly little Kitty’s explosion had at least the 
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good effect of sending them home in restored 
Spirits and amiability; and the small blonde 
herself was in high feather, considering that she 
had achieved a positive triumph: for Lil Haw- 
thorne took puius to show her that she regarded 
the matter in this light. 

As they were crossing the sands, Lil stopped 
short, and began to laugh again. 

‘It is too funny,” she cried. 








‘“T shall rae 


AQ7 
apartment, brooded drearily over the strait in 
Which circumstances had placed him. ‘The 
mortifying occurrence of the afternoon brought 
all the petty troubles of his position vividly 
before his mind. He was positively, for the 
time, in the depths of grinding poverty. Jie 
could sell his watch, and he should still have a 
few valuables left. But when these were ex- 
hausted? If the rheumatism should grow more 


get over it—never. To think that Saint Eva, acute, and still further retard the healing of his 
whom we are all afraid of, should get such a: broken arm—if he should chance to slip, and 
blast from little Kitty’s trumpet. Actually } hurt it again—what would become of lini? 
routed and demoralized by the tiniest aud most { Positively, there would remain no refuge but a 
cowardly of us all. Qh, Kitty, Kitty! you have? hospital. There were two or three men from 
distinguished yourself at last. I always knew} whom he might perhaps borrow a few hundred 
it was in you. I vow, you shall be put on a3 dollars, if pushed to the direst extremities. But 
pedestal; you shull be embalmed and worshiped, } would it be honest to do this, uncertain when or 
as if we were ancient Egyptians. Bow down} how he could manage to repay the loan? If he 
before her, girls, and admire Kitty victrix.” | told the exact truth, very probably he might still 

And Kitty, though she laughed as heartily as} receive the aid required, but reccive it as a 
the others, plumed herself more and more on her$ charity. A suppliant, a beggar, and he only 
triumph, and nearly drove her companions out} twenty-five! Verily, life had brought him to an 
of their senses with delight by turning to Eva, } awful pass, and by no fault or weakness of his 


and saying, with a stately magnanimity which 
would have befitted a giantess: 

‘‘T didn’t mean to be too hard on you, Eva 
dear; but really it was time somebody told you 
the truth. People have no right to preach, unless 
they are clergymen; and so particular as you 
are, I don’t suppose you want to be strong- 
minded, and vote or stand ina pulpit: and you 
must recollect that we are all grown-up, and 
don’t require a Memory—lI mean a Mentor.” 

In the solitude of her chamber, Lil Hawthorne 
grew more angry than ever as she reflected upon 
the lesson Miss Brentford had given her. She 
dared not try Eva too far, however; for the 
young lady’s position rendered at least an 
appearance of intimacy very important. Besides, 
Miss Brentford’s carriage and numerous presents 
were too acceptable to be abandoned. Lil felt 
she must conceal her anger, and only strike when 
she could do it unseen. 


For she meant, in some way, without running 
any risk, to ‘“‘pay out’’ Eva for this day’s morti- 
She was not capable of an open brave 


fication. 
defiance; her nature was to work in the dark; 


own—as pass leading through the vale of mortifi- 
cation, the slough of small ignoble miseries 
which denuded suffering of all dignity. 

Ife announced, on returning home, that he had 
already dined, so he was not intruded upon. 
There he sat thinking in the twilight. No, the 
jumble in his mind, of pathetic and ludicrous, 
of tragic and comic, and, under all and above 
all, his wild love for that glorious unattainable 
woman swelling and surging like an ocean-tide, 
could not be termed thought. But whatever 
name one might give to his dismal reverie, he was 
roused from it, at last, by the necessity of action. 
He felt he must get money, somehow; and get it, 
at once. 

He roused himself, therefore, and prepares to 
goout. He had formed the acquaintance of a jew- 
eler in the village, through the love and venera- 
tion the man had for art. In fact, nature had 
intended him for a painter, but the force of des- 


> tiny had made him a watch-mender and a vender 


of trinkets. Dene meant to go to this person, 
knowing that thirty years of labor had enabled 
him to accumulate a modest fortune, and had yet 


treachery and deceit were her true weapons; she left him kind-hearted and generous. ‘1 will teil 


was one to amile, even at the moment she 
When 


plunged the dagger into her victim. 
people offended her, she liked to ‘‘ pay them out,” 


as she said; and she determined to ‘‘pay Eva 


out’’ on the first opportunity. 





CHAPTER IV. 


him the whole truth,” he said, ‘‘ and ask him to 
buy my watch.’ 

The jeweler had often admired this watch, 
which was more to Teverick Dene than an article 
of moneyed value or an ordinary time-keeper. 
It had been his mother’s. He had taken it from 
under the pillow on which she dicd, and hud 


Waite Lil Hawthorne sat indulging these} carried it next his heart ever since. 


resolves, Teverick Dene, in the silence of his; 


Even those of you who may be still very 
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young can understand what an imaginative’ for two pictures, to be painted at Mr. Dene’s 
man’s love for his mother is. It is the one senti- / leisure. The agents hastened to write the agree- 
ment, let me tell you, which can never fade. It ' able tidings, enclosing a check for the amount due, 
is the purest and holiest of which we men are ‘ after deducting their commission, which, even in 
capable: which, so far as strength is concerned, } Teverick’s dazed state of‘ mind, struck him as 
strengthens each year while life lasts: which { strangely moderate. 

never reaches anywhere near the fullness of its; 1 have told you he was only five: and twenty, 
perfection until we live to have children of our’ and imaginative, so it is fairly superfluous to tell 
own, and, through our fatherly affection, begin ; you that now he went from the depths of pur- 
dimly to comprehend what the mother’s heart > gatory straight up to a pinnacle of hope, from 
must be. } whence he beheld his whole future Mlumined by 

Well, he took it out to sell—his mother’s / sunshine, which could only be likened to that 
watch. God help him! I have pitied many a: wherein we yearn to believe those of our loved 
man less for having to do things which the world ones who have passed beyond this lower sphere 
at large would deem more painful. : are eternally basking. 

Of course he found the jeweler absent. Nobody His arm would get well without delay. he said 
was ever in trouble that a score of pin-pricking ; to himself. He should win fame, wealth, every- 
vexations did not add to his torment. The watch- } thing desirable which this world has to offer— 
maker had been called away from home by the‘ yes, even the attaining a stand where he micht 
illness of a relative, and would not return until ‘ make his love known to Eva Brentford. Ah, 
the next afternoon. > when he reached that heavenly possibility, he 

Poor Teverick acted as most people would have’ had to pause. It seemed as audacious to think 
done, if blessed or cursed with what we snecr-> of winning a return ag it would for mortal to 
ingly call acute sensibilities. He kept in his + contemplate scaling the walls of Paradise. Yet, 
rooms, in order to avoid meeting anyone be knew { even as he said this, he dreamed—he dreamed 
—above all, Eva Brentford—and then, because } still. 
his solitude remained unbroken, in spite of being! Oh, you others, no matter what the future 
thankful therefor, told himself that he might die } may hold, remember always that destiny once 
like a dog, and not a creature among all those; granted you a priceless blessing: it gave you a 
who professed friendship for him would remember 3 twenty-fifth birthday, with all its glorious wealth 
to come and inquire whether he had breathed 5 of visions and possibilities. 
his last, and was ready for a dog’s—worse, a My Teverick arrayed himself, not precisely like 
pauper’s—funeral. Solomon in his glory, but in attire which was a 

The jeweler did not reach home until the’ very tolerable modern substitute therefor. When 
morning after the day on which he was expected. } he sold his picture in the spring, he had indulged 
When he came, Dene was at the station, and f himself in several new costumes, and, among 
within half an hour his pressing difficulty was | others, in one of camel’s-hair, of a delicnte tint 
removed. He met what, fortunately, human ‘ between cream-color and ashen-gray: and he had 
V.eings do meet, sometimes, at a crisis: the help’ preserved it immaculate to don when his arm 
needed. But the jeweler would not hear of } should have got really on the high-road to 
buying the watch. He insisted on lending } recovery. He clad himself in this now, and he 
seventy-five dollars upon it, on the deposit. So ; looked—oh, dear me, he looked very much as 
Dene went home, his state of mind blissful com- one could fancy Antinous would have done, and 
pared to what he had been enduring, for now : sallied forth to call upon Eve Brentford and pay 
nearly two days. his debt. 

When he entered his lodgings, he found good The members of the yachting-party were all 
news awaiting him. I do not pretend to account } established at the principal hotel of the villages 
for the fact; but I know it is a fact, that what but, luckily, Teverick did not encounter any 
we call good or bad luck seldom reaches us as an} acquaintance as he walked quickly down the 
isolated thing, but comes in pairs or triplets; and ; street, the unconscious object of admiration to 
it was so now. , every perambulator-pushing nurse-maid he met: 

The letter Dene opened was from the dealers $ for his stylish costume gained a dash of the 
to whom he had consigned his books and bric-a- $ picturesque from the contrast of the dark-blue 
brac. That afternoon a stranger had visited the : of the scarf which supported his right arm; and 
establishment, seen the collection, and purchased ; the disabled member itself caused fanciful people 
it at the first price named, three hundred dollars, } —and it is well known that nurse-mnids are so— 
and, into the bargain, had offered a commission} to liken him to a troubadour, or a wounded 
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knight, or some other handsome creature, just } conviction; and he, bewildered anew by having 
stepped out of a novel of medieval duys, to} expressed himself so clumsily, went on, with 
interest feminine sympathies. unguarded haste: 

Dene sent up his card to Miss Brentford, and ‘You know—you must know—how happy it 
had a few minutes in which to indulge in a spasm makes me to have the privilege of coming here. 
of misery, through a certainty that she would be; Why, these weeks have been Paradise.’’ 
out. The waiter re-appeared, however, and put Again the passionate ring of his own voice 
an end to his anguish by asking him to mount > roused him to a consciousness of the unwarrnut- 
the stairs. Here he found Eva alone; for Mrs. > able strength of his language. Ob, he was mad. 
Brentford had gone for a walk. Eva was sitting He ought not to have ventured into her presence, 
in their private drawing-room, looking so beau-! excited by sleepless nights, by wretchedness, und 
tiful in her simple white morning-nttire, that > by the sudden reaction occasioned by his recent 
Teverick had great difficulty to keep from falling ; joyful tidings. 
on the floor and kissing the hem of her garment.’ He stopped short. But Eva laughed. as if 

++] am so very, very glad to see you, Mr. regarding his speech as a mere bit of exagyerated 
Dene,” she said. “You did obey my wish, and ; metaphor, such as an artist might be permitted 
stop at home and rest. But auntie and I had and expected to indulge. Yet, all the while, she 
begun to grow somewhat anxious. I was just) was wondering if he could bear her heart heat. 
writing you a note, at her request: she meant to, 1t sounded so loud in her own ears, that sbe 
go and see you, if you were ill.” ; almost feared it must be audible to him. And, 

She held up the billet, already in its envelope. just then, Lil Hawthorne entered the next 

‘Please let me have it, all the same, Miss’ chamber, which was Mrs. Brentford’s bed-room. 
Brentford,’ he exclaimed, so eagerly that she, Lil had been entertaining that august lady, who 
felt herself color, though he was too much ex-; found she had forgotten a letter that required to 
cited to notice it. be posted without delay, and Miss Hawthorne 

‘“It would not be worth reading,’ she said, ; herself ran upstairs to fetch it, in order to save 
laughing a little; ‘it is o nery prosaic note } time, as she particularly desired Mrs. Brenttord 
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indeed.” to go to the beach with her. 
«‘JI¢ was so good of you to think of writing,” 
he cried. CHAPTER V. 


‘The least one can do is to remember to? Lit had opened the door nvisclessly, because 
inquire after one’s friends,” she answered, with: she knew Eva was in the adjoining apartinent, 
a touch of nervousness, to which, man-like, our ; - and did not wish to be heard: Eva might propose 
foolixh Teverick was stone-deaf. going to the beach also, and Lil had hopes that, 

‘Please let me have it,” he urged, still with ) if alone with Mrs. Brentford, she could inveigle 
that over-eager ring in his voice. “Ah, do: you} the old lady into making her a present of an 
can't think what a pleasure it will be to me?’ = ¢ embroidered handkerchief displayed in the win- 

‘Oh, it is not worth wasting either eloquence ; dow of a shop they must pass. 
or discnssion over,’’ she replied, taking refuge in She caught Teverick Dene’s last words, and 
the tone of persiflage which even a short senson } stood still. At first the movement was so auto- 
in society teaches a woman. But the words; matic, that she could hardly be accused of a 
‘and. manner restored Teverick to his senses, He > deliberate intention of listening. / 
recognized how near peril he had rushied. ‘‘T can’t tell you how grateful I was, the other 

‘*Thanks,”’ he said, hastily pocketing the note, day, Miss Brentford,’? Dene hurried on, anxious 
which she had placed in his hand. ‘J am so} to get away from the exaggerated strain into 
glad to have found you in: I called to pay my ; > which he had drifted. 
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debt.”’ ‘What a word to apply to so slight a thing,” 
She seemed trying to recollect what he meant, } Eva answered. 
then began to laugh. > ‘Indeed, it was not slight,” he persisted. 


‘‘Qh, to be sure,” she answered. ‘ Well, if ‘‘But for you, I should have been exposed to 
you only caine for that, you could have saved * some horrible mortification.” 
yourself trouble hy sending the amount.” > Again he stopped. He had felt tempted to tell 
‘How awkward and stupid I am,” cried he, } her the exact circumstances of the case; he 
as he laid on the table the envelope in which he { could, easily enough, since such good luck had 
had folded the money. ;overtaken him. Then he remembered how he 
She was thinking that Adonis must have’ had received his original injury. Of course, to 
- looked like him, but she did not mention her her, of all people, he must not relate the story, 
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which would be a reminder that it was owing to} nizing glance upon a portfolio, that was carcfully 
efforts in her behalf that, for long months, he had ; shut and locked. 

been unable to earn any money. With tolerable ‘‘Mr. Dene,”’ said Eva, suddenly, and her voice 
quickness, considering his sex, he continued : was steady enough now, ‘‘I want to ask a favor 

‘““No proof of friendship can be slight,’’ he; of you.” 
said, ‘‘and misantbropes say there is no greater’ ‘‘Good heavens, yes—anything!”’ he cried. 
one than lending money.”’ | ‘What is it?” 

“The very poorest in the world, it seems to$ Lil ceased fumbling on the table, and stepped 
me,’ said Eva. ‘What good is mouey, other- { noiseless ay a mouse towards the door between the 
wise?” two rooms, muttering: 

“Bless me,’’ thought Lil Hawthorne, closing; ‘Old Ma Brentford can wait. It’s awfully 
the hall-door softly behind her, and stepping ; mean, but I shall listen. I said I’d pay that prude 
further into the room, ‘for a sensible girl, Eva out, and [ will.’’ Then she stopped, and hur- 
does say the most rubbishy things. So she was; riedly retreated to the table again. ‘ Well, I 
right—we did put poor Tevy in a box; I’m} won't take that way of doing it—I can’t quite?’ 
awfully sorry. Oh, the letter: where on earth} Now she began her hunt for the letter in real 
is it?’ y earnest; but it was not lying on the pile of books 

‘And, talking of money, let me be egotistical, ? where Mrs. Brentford had told her she would 
and tell you something very pleasant that hay { find it; so she sought diligently among the loose 
happened to me," said Dene. ’ papers, counting in a whisper to shut out the 

‘] shall like to hear,”’ returned Eva, beginning § sound of the voices in the salon. 
to re-arrange some flowers in a vase on the table} “ What can I do to oblige you, Miss Brentford?” 
before her, to hide the wave of color which swept ; asked Dene, after waiting a moment tor Eva to 
quickly over her checks. continue. 

‘‘T have just had a commission for two pictures, 'This,”” she said, gravely: ‘‘to ccase 80 per- 
ata very liberal price. They are to be painted } sistently ignoring the fact that you saved me 
as soon asI am able. The dealers have orders ‘ from great danger—’’ 
to let me draw on them in advance, if I choose. ‘‘My share is of no consequence, I suppose,” 
Of course, I shall not; but it is the kindness one 3 thought Lil. ‘« Three—four—where the dickens 
feels, you know.” ‘has that old cockatoo put the letter? Seven— 

“I congratulate you,” Eva said, rather hesi-; eight!" 

_ tatingly. ‘That, in saving me,’’ continued Eva. after a 
‘“Tfum!’’ said Lil Hawthorne, under her; pause, ‘‘ you received an injury which has put 
breath, gazing up at the ceiling and down at the } you back months and months in your work.” 

floor, while she fumbled on the table to comvince ‘But my arm would have been well long 
herself she had begun her search for the lette>. } ago,’”’ said Teverick, ‘if I hadn't broken it again, 
‘‘T was feeling so discournged, so hopeless,’’ 3 just by my own awkwardness, too.”’ . 
continued Dene. ‘ But now this good-fortune has ‘‘All the same, I owe you a deep debt of grati- 
made me happy as a king. And only fancy, 1; tude. I am proud to own it,’’ cried Eva. ‘Ah, 
don’t know who has ordered the paintings.”’ | don’t make me fear that you suppose me incapa- 

‘‘Some gentleman, probably, who had seen ble of liking to be grateful, Mr. Dene.” 

! 


‘9 








your pictures in the spring exhibition,’ said ‘‘ Thirteen—fourteen,”’ counted Lil Hawthorne. 
Eva, in mortal fear lest he should notice her} ‘I’m not listening, but I shall bear in spite of 
agitation. myself. Why will they build such thin walls?’ 
‘‘T guppose ao,”’ said Teverick. Eva's words and her reproachful glance causod 
‘““Oh, you muff,” thought Lil Hawthorne, } Dene to forget his wise resolve of remaining calm 
peering fixedly in at an empty drawer. ‘‘ Eva 3 and self-possessed. 
by ‘‘Obh, Miss Brentford,’ he exclaimed, ‘you 
cannot fear that! You know—you must know 
what I feel—ah, I did not mean to say that— 


did it, of course,”’ she added, quicker to jump at 
the truth, though the closed door hid Miss Brent- 
ford’s face, than was the man, even with his eyes 
fixed upon that tell-tale countenance. j—I—” 

“Ah, you can’t know—you can’t think, Miss Again he paused in dismay. Was he quite 
Brentford,’ pursued Dene, ‘‘ what such news is{ mad? How base it would be to seem to take 
toa fellow when in trouble—I mean when the; advantage of her gratitude, as he should, if be 
world looks—when he is not quite well, in; allowed a hint of his secret to escape his lips. 
short.”’ ‘“‘You mean we are too well acquainted to 

‘‘ Poor Tevy,’”’ murmured Lil, turning a scruti- } misunderstand each other in that way,’ said Eva, 
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helping him out with great readiness, just to hide How Teverick Dene got out of the clamber he 
her own agitation; ‘surely, I hope we are.” hardly knew, and Eva Brentford would have 

“ Fifteen—sixteen,’” murmured Lil, thereby ‘ been as much at a loss to recall a single word of 
convicting herself that she had forgotten for some the conversation she held with her iricnds after 
seconils to count. ‘ his departure. 

‘I should be the most wretched man alive, if} He loved ber—she was certain. She was a 
Idid not believe it,” cried Dene. But, finding } proud dumsel, this petted Eva, and it had huit 
that the speech was leading him into still deeper , her cruelly to find that from the first she had 
waters, he seized his hat in desperation, feeling cared for this man, whose changeable behavior 
that his only safety lay in flight. If he stopped § so often perplexed her. She understood every- 
an instant longer, he suould, he knew, let his : thing now. He loved her. She had guarded her 
whole heart out, and have to undergo the misery ; secret so well that he fancied her indifferent— 
of seeing ber frank friendliness change to wonder had been troubled, too, by the recollection of her 
and anger; for of course she had never dreamed | wealth—oh, for the first time in her life she 
he would venture to lift his eyes to her. Even if ; exulted in its possession—she cuuld give it all to 
the case were difierent—if she loved him—he ; him. 
would be forced to keep silence; for, to his ex-, Teverick Dene found inaction or repose unen- 
aggerated ideas, her wealth raised an impassable ; durable, so he started on a long tramp—walked 
barrier between them. All these thoughts tlashed miles and miles, but never once seeing the land- 
like lightning through his mind. ‘hen he was scape about. Sometimes he was in a seveuth 
stamincring: ‘ 1—Il furgot—I have soinething to; heaven of hope, sometimes plunged in a black 
do—T[ must go.” ‘ morass of despond, but always drea:ning, dream- 

“Pray, do not let me drive you away,” said ; ing always. 

Eva, stidly, mistaking the cause of his embarrass- It was late before he got back sufficiently to 
ment. ‘Since it annoys you, I will be careful } reality to remember that he had wandered far 
not to express my gratitude again.” _ 4from the village; and the sun set as be rcached 

Dene dropped his hat, started forward, and, }a grove behind the hotel. He was hurrying on 
before he knew it, was crying: ‘‘ My God, Eva along the winding path, when he heard his name 
Brentford, can’t you understand? I love you! called. He looked up, and saw Lil Hawthorne. 
I love you! I must go—you could not forgive— { ‘1 supposed you were all at diuncr,” he said, 
you never would—" - rather ungraciously.. 

He was interrupted by loud knocks on the | ‘“No, we don’t dine, to-night, till cight,’ she 


hall-door, and several girlish voices calling in replied. ‘Colonel Aukland and two other of the 


Me ee 


concert : men have gone to Severn, and we acreed to post- 
“Eval Eva!’ pone that important meal, so as tu have the bliss 
“Those little idiots. They startled me so, I { of their society.” 

quite forget where I was in my counting,” ‘TI must get home to mine, else I shall lose it,” 


thought Lil; ‘however, it’s no matter, for here’s * he remarked, “if I haven’t done so already.” 

the Ictter at last—under two handkerchiefs and 3 ‘You can’t lose what you've net bad,’ said 

a bonhonniere—what an old muddlebead Aunt) Lil; “I’m no logician, but I understand that. 

Brentford is! Well, thank guoodness, I didn’t Come and dine with us.’’ 

listews—I couldn’t help hearing. You don’t know “Thanks; not to-night,” he replied. “Pm 

it, Tevy Dene, because you're a goose—I mean ; tired—Il’ve been for a long brush.” 

a man, but it's all the same—but she's in love} She stared in his face, and burst out laughing. 

with you. I thought she was, and, as sure as her “That's not what ails you,” snid she. ‘ Tev- 

naine is Eva and mine Lil, Pll pay her out. Tevy } erick, I hope you don’t think me c¢ither blind 

is a splendid fellow; but ‘it will do them both ‘or an idiot?” 

good to be teased. To be sure, he stopped ane ‘©No, indeed—far from either.” 

horses; but, mercy on us, a groom would have} ‘Ah, you say that bitterly,”’ she cried. ‘See 

done it easier, as I have said forty times, and} here, don’t grow to dislike me, just because I 

nobody would have thought twice about the matter {tease you. You ought to know you have no 

after paying him.”’ sincerer friend in the world than I. It is only 
She waited until she heard the girls enter the lately that I have found out something. Don't 





drawing-room, then she flew downstairs to find? be vexed. I know where your heart is, but I 
Mrs. Brentford, quite ready with reasonable shan’t betray you.” 

excuses to account for the length of time she had 
taken to do her errand 


She spoke in perfect sincerity. Her feelings 
were an odd medley, as they usually were. She 
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liked Teverick; she enjoyed becoming a friend’s } Kiss them, I say, else I shall think you bear 
confidant; all the same, she meant to use the} malice. Both, mind you!’’ 
power, which frankness on his part would give, Of course he could not refuse. He lifted her 
to worry Eva Brentford. Nor did she care much, } hands to his lips, and just brushed the back of 
either, what she did. She had no distinct plan ; | either with his mustache. Lil suddenly snatched 
she did not wish absolutely to wreck the peace of ; them away, and cried in a loud irritated vice: 
the pair: still, she meant to pay Eva out. ‘‘Teverick Dene, you are the most horrible flirt 
“‘] know all,” she continued. ‘But don’t: that ever lived. I don’t believe one word you 
stand there looking blacker than a thunder-: ever say. Go away, sir!’ 
cloud.”’ She seemed to be gazing in his face, but her 
‘You say so many astounding things to me, ! glance still went beyond. She had seen Eva 
that I ought not to be startled, by this last } Brentford look in their direction, just as Teverick 
effort of your imagination,’ he said, coldly. lifted her fingers to his lips. Lil saw Eva pause 
‘*Don’t be a goose,”’*eried she. ‘My dear‘ involuntarily, and now, as her voice rang vut 
boy, never make an impulsive woman angry by } clear as a silver bell, Miss Brentford turned and 
despising her friendship. Now listen: I promise { disappeared amid the receszcs of the wood. 
not to tease you any more. You love Saint Eva. Then she changed her tone, from counterfeited 
I know something else, that you don’t. She likes ; anger, to one partly of conciliation. 
you. I meanto help you. There!’ ‘Yes, go! I must go home,” exclaimed Lil. 
As Dene stood quite stunned by the fact of‘ ‘It is very improper to be here with you at this 
learning that his precious secret was in her pos-;} hour. There is your shortest path. It will bring 
session, Lil, looking beyond him into the recesses ; you out near your strect. I’m off. Good-bye.” 
of the wood, saw Eva Brentford approaching. Away she ran, and he walked homewards, glad 
The devil entered the girl. The blood of Lilith | to be rid of her society, though inclined to like 
asserted itself. She could pay Eva out then and‘ her better than usual, and wondering a little at 
there. And she would do it. her capricious changeful moods. 
‘‘You may believe me,’’ she hurried on. ‘I Presently Lil stopped and looked after him 
gm your friend. I like her. I shall leave you: with a smile, half amused, half malicious. 
in peace, except when I can forward your inter-; ‘I said I’d pay her out, and I’ve done it,” she 
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ests. Now will you be friends?’ thought. “If Id tried a month, I couldn't have 
‘‘Of course I will, and thank you,’’ he cried, ; hit on anything half so complete. She’s the 
heartily. proudest minx in the world. It will be a long 


‘“‘Then shake hands,”’ said she, holding out} time before he gets a plane’ to ad 
both hers. As he took them, she added: ‘ You before he makes his pence.’’ 
may kiss them, too. Nonsense, man, don’t look And Lil hastened towards the house in high 
as miserable as if you thought I meant to muke ’ spirits, singing and whistling as sweetly as a 
love to you. It is only a German way of sealing { thrush as she went. 
& bargain, and it shall be my last persecution. ' [TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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“Wor ia me,” she cried, in her sorrow, “T am his, but he claims me never; 
Kyelile drooping and fall of pain; I am bis, but he is not mine; 
Woe is me in the sun or rain, Still I worship at love's dear shrine— 
Grief is mine to-day and to-morrow, For I loved him once, and I love him ever. 

' “Mine is the woe of a woman’s heart, “Woman's right is to give her treasure, 
Wrung from the pain of a love unsought, His is the right to laugh and scorn; 
Wrung from a terrible longing wrought Mine is the love so lightly worn— 

For the love that drifted from me apart. Naught be has given fur love's full measure. 
“Woe is me: for his swect caresses “Woe is me: for he lovee me never. 
Fellon my lips and brow and hair, Woe is me fur the love unsuught— 
Woe is ine: for hia kisses there — But ob, for the pain with kises wrought— 


Thrill with a pain that burns, not bleases, For I loved him once, and I love bim ever.” 


